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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Wirn the death of His Majesty Mutsuhito, the noble and illus- 
trious Emperor of Japan, and the honoured ally of this country, 
which occurred on Tuesday, July 29, closed one 


The Emperor 


Mutsuhito ©! the most remarkable reigns, if not the most 


remarkable reign, in the history of the world. 
Although the public were prepared for the event by the pro- 
longed illness of the patient, it would be impossible to give any 
conception of the grief and consternation into which the Japanese 
have been plunged by the loss of a monarch who was literally 
worshipped by his people, who was the hundred and twenty- 
second of his line, and to whose lot it had fallen to preside over 
the transformation of a great and virile nation from a feudal 
to a modern State. Japan has already secured a great place 
in the sun by her prowess in the arts of war and peace, coupled 
with the exercise of matchless diplomacy and prescient states- 
manship which knew how to take occasion by the hand and to 
concentrate unrivalled patriotism and exceptional capacities 
on national objects. In Japan, as in Rome of old, “none are 
for a Party and all are for the State.” Inspired by their Sovereign 
they have set mankind an example of what can be achieved by 
sheer love of country and the spirit of self-sacrifice. The British 
Monarchy, the British Government, and the British people have 
shown by all available means how profoundly they sympathise 
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with their allies in their abiding sorrow and irreparable loss, 
and the graceful tributes in Parliament were not unworthy of 
the occasion. Prince Arthur of Connaught, who went to Japan 
in 1906 to bear the Garter to the departed Sovereign, will repre- 
sent the King on the more melancholy occasion of the Imperial 
funeral. Immediately after the death of the Emperor Mutsuhito 
the Crown Prince acceded to the throne with the customary 
beautiful ceremonies before the shrine of the Imperial Ancestors, 
to whom his Accession was reported, after which he received 
the Sword and the Seal, two of the three Imperial sacred treasures, 
the third being the Mirror kept in the great shrine of Ise.* That 
Japan may progress and prosper in the new reign, as she did in 
the old, is the hope and belief of her allies of the West, to whom 
she has ever proved a trusted friend. 


Tue British Potsdam Party, composed as it is of disgruntled 
diplomatists with an axe to grind or a score to pay off, sycophants 
of the German Emperor, gentlemen of German 
More Pots- ; . . 
iota, thn extraction who might advantageously return to 
a the country they came from, and Cocoa “ cranks ” 
who make a business of being the opponents of 
England’s friends and the advocates of her enemies, can hardly 
afford to be more Potsdam than the German Potsdam Party. 
As our readers are only too well aware, part of the case of our 
Potsdam Party and Potsdam Press against British policy has 
been that incendiaries like Sir Edward Grey have needlessly 
and gratuitously exasperated and inflamed the peace-loving 
German by our bellicose relations with the Triple Entente, the 
very name of which we are invited to believe by German gramo- 
phones is like a red rag to a bull to the Fatherland. ‘“ Poor dear 
Germany,’ who is as innocent as a babe unborn and practically 
destitute of all means of taking care of herself in this wicked 
world—so the legend runs—is naturally alarmed at the menacing 
demeanour of such ravening wolves as the Russian Emperor, 
the French President, and the British Sovereign, who, on the 
pretext of preserving the peace of Europe through the Balance 
of Power, are merely awaiting a favourable moment to pounce 
upon their innocent, unsuspecting, helpless neighbour. In the 
* See Zimes Tokio correspondence, July 31. 
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days of Prince Biilow these machiavelian designs were described 
as the policy of “ encirclement,” and the magic word ran through 
the Radical Press, while the sinister thing it represented prevented 
German babies from sleeping at night. Many of our contem- 
poraries have teemed with denunciations of any policy supposed 
to be displeasing to Germany, while the “‘ exploded doctrine” of 
the Balance of Power, as represented by the present grouping, is 
anathema to them, and they never weary of warning us off the 
Continent as a condition precedent to a détente and then an 
entente with Germany, which would save us the trouble of building 
additional “ Dreadnoughts.”’ Hundreds, and probably thousands, 
of articles of this character have appeared during the last few 
months in various organs, daily and weekly, as well as in monthly 
and quarterly reviews. We became tired of pointing out to 
our Potsdam friends that the doctrine of the Balance of Power 
was more vital to Europe to-day than ever, and that Germany 
had no more grounds for taking offence at the consolidation of 
the Triple Entente than the members of the Triple Entente 
have grounds for resenting the existence of the Triple Alliances 
England has never complained of Germany entering into what- 
soever engagements suited her interests, and we decline to listen 
to the craven counsellors who, having exhausted their energies 
in ridiculing the “German bogey,” are now in such a pitiable 
condition of funk that they call upon the British Foreign Minister 
to beg Germany to take charge of British foreign policy lest we 
ruffle her susceptibilities by doimg something she might dis 
approve. 


NEEDLEss to say, all argument was wasted upon this panice 
stricken mob, which was much in evidence during the winter, 
and at one moment infected the Government— 
Germany hence Lord Haldane’s grotesque mission to Berlin, 
and Balance ‘ : 
peg eres which was a ghastly fiasco that made things worse 
than before. During the last few weeks there 
has been a considerable improvement in the diplomatic situation, 
and we would especially call attention to an incident which 
should give pause to our Potsdam panic-mongers and encourage 
them to take heart of grace, unless our pro-Germans are more 
German than the Germans themselves. “For Heaven’s sake 
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don’t mention the Balance of Power or the Triple Entente lest 
you ‘hurt German susceptibilities” is the burden of their cry. 
Meanwhile the Germans are not such fools as their British friends 
represent them to be, and moreover the Germans can’t believe 
that we are such fools as the operations of our Potsdam Party 
would ‘suggest. Germany has been gaily discussing the Balance 
of Power, nor is she backward in recognising the value of the 
Triple Entente. In the beginning of July there was a meeting 
at Port Baltic between the Russian Emperor and the German 
Emperor, out of which the German Press sought to make the 
usual, capital, while the French behaved with the sangfroid 
which consciousness of a righteous cause and a pacific policy 
founded upon capacity to resist aggression has brought. The 
German Emperor was accompanied by his Foreign Minister, 
and the Russian Emperor by his Foreign Minister, whose presence 
stimulated speculation. The net result of this important gathering 
was the issue of an official communiqué drafted by the Russian 
and the German Foreign Ministers, which we venture to describe 
asian abundant vindication of the policy which in season and 
out of season has been pressed in these pages, and which proves 
once and for all how utterly astray in their diagnosis of the 
situation, as well as of the German temperament, are the Potsdam 
party in this country. Our readers are doubtless tired of hearing 
from us that the peace of Europe depends upon the effective 
grouping of the Powers, which involves the development of the 
Triple Entente which supplies the key to the European situation. 
But they cannot fail to be interested in hearing the same thing 
on the high and joint authority of official Russia and official 
Germany in the document already referred to. After describing 
“the particularly cordial character” of the meeting between 
the two Emperors, while the exchange of views between the 
accompanying statesmen “exhibited afresh the firm resolve to 
maintain the time-honoured traditions which exist between the 
two countries,” the world was informed that “ there could be no 
question either of new agreements (Abmachungen), because there 
was no particular occasion for them, or of producing alterations 
of any kind in the growping of the European Powers, the value 
of which for the maintenance of equilibrium and of peace has 
already been proved (deren Wert fiir die Aufrechterhaltung des 
Gleichgewichts und des Friedens sich bereits erprobt. hat).” 
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GERMANY’s public tribute to the Balance of Power or European 
equilibrium is no insignificant event. It affords immense en- 
The Only couragement to those of us who without being 
Way pacifists are quite as sincerely wedded to peace 
: as professional peacemongers. We differ as to 
method. Our pacifists believe, or affect to believe (because 
although some of them are undeniably honest they are not all 
honest) that all we have to do to preserve peace is to reduce 
our diminutive Army and a Navy which is none too large and 
throw ourselves into the arms of Germany. And yet these 
amiable enthusiasts lack the courage of their convictions, for 
otherwise they would advocate total disarmament. If “trust 
Germany ” is to be our watchword, why not trust her altogether 
and spare ourselves the entire burden of National Defence. Indeed, 
to be logical, we should dismiss the metropolitan police force. 
This school, which is happily growing fine by degrees and beauti- 
fully less, have declared ad nauseam that the German Emperor 
is our devoted friend and is simply building battleships in order 
to be able to help us in the hour of need. Did his Majesty not 
say so himself in a famous contribution to a British newspaper ? 
That these Germanophils distrust their own twaddle is demon- 
strated by their attitude towards armaments which they would 
restrict without abolishing, though an inadequate Navy is the 
most expensive luxury in the world, because it spells inevitable 
disaster plus an immense indemnity. We desire to avoid both 
contingencies, and are convinced by every succeeding episode 
that the only way to remain at peace with a mighty material 
Power like Germany, whom great vested interests and inflamed 
ambitions are driving into war, is by convincing the Germans that 
they stand to lose at least as much as they can reasonably hope to 
gain by throwing down the gage of battle. We should always 
bear in mind that war has not the same terrors for Germans as 
for other people, because their Empire was successfully welded 
only the other day by blood and iron, and because their 
Government—which is to all intents and purposes a military 
autocracy—has consistently made war pay, either by terri- 
torial acquisitions at the expense of the defeated party, coupled 
with huge indemnities recouping the victors for their previous 
sacrifices, or by securing some great political advantage enabling 
them to dominate the councils of Europe, as, for example, when 
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Prussia first defeated Austria and then forced her into an alliance. 
All the peaceful Powers of Europe, including communities 
intimately associated with Germany, regard the great defensive 
pact of the Triple Entente, as the main guarantee of their own 
liberties and independence, as it will help to prevent the Berlin 
Government from losing its head and precipitating an 
Armageddon, while in the second place, if it fails in this primary 
object, the Armageddon will be rendered less catastrophic by 
the co-operation of Russia, France, and Great Britain, and 
by the magnetic attraction such a combination would have for 


other nations who are by no means anxious that Europe should 
become Germanised. 


Many inteligent Germans themselves welcome the evolution 
of the Triple Entente, and the communiqué issued after the 
._ Meeting at Port Baltic is some evidence that 
CONSENT 14 feeling is entertained in the highest circles in 
of Triple oat 
Sehainhe Germany, though we must be always on our guard 
against Imperial instability, particularly in view 
of the curious relations between the German Emperor and the 
Crown Prince, which are ill-understood abroad, though they may 
have sinister consequences. Since the meeting at Port Baltic, 
when the present grouping of the Powers was formally 
recognised as conducive to the peace of Europe, the diplo- 
matic situation has decidedly improved, thanks to the 
impressive demonstration of Franco-Russian unity, on the 
occasion of the visit of the distinguished French Prime 
Minister, M. Poincaré, to Russia, and by the fortification of 
the Dual Alliance by means of a naval convention which may 
be credited to the formidable expansion of other continental 
navies and to some menacing aspects in their policies. Lord 
Haldane, who has been very much at a discount in Germany 
since his strategic retreat from the War Office to the Woolsack, 
will be interested to know that the German fleet put to sea in 
order to salute France in the person of her Premier with a salvo 
of twenty-one guns both on his outward and return journeys. 
Germany respects those who respect themselves. She despises 
cringers and sycophants, even though she may be willing to exploit 
them. M. Poincaré’s visit to Russia was a brilliant success from 
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every point of view, especially the British point of view, as the 
closer and the more cordial the relations between Les nations amies 
et alliées the better for the Triple Entente and the peace of Europe, 
and the intimate association of the British Ambassador with 
the Franco-Russian festivities has exercised a pronounced and 
salutary influence from one end of Europe to the other. The 
road to London is now happily open; we are looking forward 
to an informal visit from M. Sazonoff, the eminent Russian 
Foreign Minister and though it is idle to make any appeal to our 
Jewish guests to abandon their vendetta against Russia, the 
British people can see for themselves that the Triple Entente 
has come to stay, and we trust that Englishmen will not submit 
to have our European position prejudiced by the intrigues of 
individuals whose room would be infinitely preiviab:e to their 
company. France and Russia have shown by +t « cheerful 
and patriotic manner in which their people acquit themselves 
as citizens that they are worthy leaders of European policy 
and splendid pillars of European peace. Let us try and 
emulate our friends, abstaining on the one hand from setting 
up as the common scolds of the civilised world, and on the other 
boldly and resolutely facing the fact (which Australia has faced 
and South Africa is facing) that the future lies with “nations in 
arms” who are prepared to fight as well as to write and speak 
when they are attacked. Pending the conversion of the country 
to a saner view of the obligations of citizenship, we must 
remove all doubts which have been fostered abroad by rhetorical 
Demagogues that we are unable or unwilling to maintain our 
sea-power, upon which not only does our existence as an 
empire depend, but which remains our single serious contribution 
to the cause of peace which, in perorations, is described as “the 
greatest of British interests.” 


THERE is little enough to congratulate this Government upon, 
and its continuance is a daily and hourly danger both from the 
external and internal points of view, as the con- 
stituencies appear to be happily realising if we 
may judge by the evidence pouring in from all 
parts of the United Kingdom. For one thing Ministers would 
lightheartedly plunge this country into civil war at the very 
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moment every national energy should be strained to secure the 
safety of the State, which is imperilled by the wicked folly and 
criminal negligence of previous years, when our Army was 
deliberately reduced on the pretext that its place would be taken 
by a Swiss militia which, needless to say, has never materialised. 
Then we encouraged German naval expansion by curtailing 
the British shipbuilding programme, and even when we built 
** Dreadnoughts ” we refrained from building docks. We partially 
paralysed the Fleet and compromised its future by keeping down 
the personnel, besides failing to provide the essentials required 
to enable the battleships to remain at sea. As a consequence of 
the Fisher-cum-Haldane policy these islands present a pitiable 
spectacle, being hugged by the entire Navy, which is about 
as mobile as the Brighton bathing-machines. As in the decadent 
days of Rome, we are drawing in our forces round a defenceless 
metropolis—all of which was foreseen and foretold by serious 
students of public affairs as the inevitable result of the inept 
and cowardly handling of the German problem by British Govern- 
ments exclusively occupied in vote-catching, and “ sailor-poli- 
ticlans”’ currying favour with the politicians. The one bright 
spot in the dismal record of a Cabinet which has inflicted greater 
injury on national interests than any of its predecessors is the 
steadfast loyalty with which, in spite of a vindictive campaign 
in the Potsdam Press of his own Party, Sir Edward Grey has 
steadily kept in view the great desideratum of the Triple Entente ; 
and the present loyal and effective co-operation of these three 
Powers—the value of whose association is, as we have seen, 
recognised by the most responsible members of the other camp— 
is largely due to the confidence which the personality of the 
British Foreign Minister has inspired abroad. 


Sir EpwarpD GReEy’s policy has, however, been almost wrecked by 
his colleagues at the War Office and the Admiralty, and to the 
plain man it seems incredible that year by year he 
should have stood aside and tolerated the tom- 
foolery and intriguing of Lord Haldane, and the 
appalling régime imperishably associated with the sinister name 
of Fisher. We have now a self-advertising rhetorician at the 
Admiralty who exploits the legitimate apprehensions aroused 
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by the criminal administration of recent years—for which no man 
was more responsible than he—who divides his time between 
emitting “hot air,” restoring Fisherism, intriguing with the 
Press, setting squadrons and ships by the ears, and “ teaching 
his grandmother to suck eggs” by “running” the manceuvres. 
The Standard has discharged a public service in calling attention 
to this new public danger, which is particularly creditable to 
our contemporary at a moment when many prominent Unionist 
organs apparently have nothing better to do than “boom” the 
most poisonous of all our politicians. We again invite our readers 
to note that so far Mr. Churchill has done nothing to strengthen 
British sea-power, and we are beginning to realise to what 
purposes this vaunted War Staff will be put. All the blunders 
will be laid at the door of the War Staff by the Churchill-cum- 
Fisher Press without the public being allowed to know the advice 
given by the War Staff, or whether the advice was taken. All 
the Kudos, which so far is only rhetorical Kudos, will be claimed 
for “‘ the descendant of the Marlboroughs.” He is hoping to get 
out of the pit he has dug for himself, with the assistance of Canada, 
as is pointed out in an admirable article on “A Treacherous 
Windbag,” but we have confidence that the Canadian Cabinet, 
unlike the ingenuous British editor, will refuse to be cajoled into 
becoming his catspaw. Canada commands the situation because 
she can insist as a condition of her contribution that the pledge 
of the British Government in the spring to meet the new German 
programme shall be fulfilled. Something much greater than 
money is demanded by the present crisis—a firm grip of a com- 
plicated situation, an iron determination to meet it by serious 
measures, military as well as naval, candid dealing with all the 
democracies of the British Empire coupled with an earnest appeal 
to the larger patriotism, above all a recognition that deeds are 
more important than words and that payment is no substitute 
for patriotism—though money in abundance is needed and we 
heartily support the proposals of the Spectator for a great Imperial 
Loan. But if we wish to do anything Imperial we must keep our 
most undesirable politicians at home, as if they are once turned 
loose in the Dominions they will kill any prospect of effective 
Imperial co-operation. Surely they are doing mischief enough 
already without wrecking the Empire. The cruise of the 
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Enchantress with the daily paragraphs in the comic Press 
should suffice them for this autumn. 


THE Chanceries of Europe are not gravelled for lack of matter 
at the present time, and the Triple Entente is getting into working 
Italo- order at the psychological moment. The primary 
Turkish War Precccupation of every Government which wants 

to avoid an Armageddon is the futile prolonga- 
tion of the war between Italy and Turkey. Upon this 
subject we publish two interesting articles, one by Mr. 
Capel Cure, who has an exceptional knowledge of Italy and of 
the springs of Italian policy, containing much food for serious 
reflection by the British Press and the directors of our Foreign 
Policy. On the whole it pays to be truthful in discussing inter- 
national relations, and we cannot afford to deceive ourselves 
as regards Anglo-Italian relations. In common with the rest 
of Europe, especially the allies of Italy, we have completely 
underrated a nation which possesses all the attributes of a great 
Power, and although nothing could be more foolish than to 
go to the other extreme and fawn upon Italy because she has 
shown her capacity in the stricken field while her people have 
displayed the highest qualities during a long-drawn and pecu- 
liarly trying ordeal, Englishmen must abandon that patronising 
demeanour which other countries find so peculiarly exasperating 
and recognise that a new and formidable factor has to be reckoned 
with. Lord Percy, who sets an example to other Unionist 
candidates by his study of subjects outside the beaten track of 
Party politics, and who in a remarkably short time has attained 
acknowledgment as one of our most competent writers on 
strategic and military problems, helps us ,to form some estimate 
of Italian achievement in the difficult campaign in which she 
has been engaged for nearly a year, and which has been rendered 
doubly difficult by the political restrictions on her belligerent 
action. Both writers discuss the Mediterranean problem and 
the effect of our Mediterranean scuttle, and it would appear 
impossible for a sane British Government to persist in a policy 
which irresistibly forces Italy to become an active member of a 
hostile camp. The sooner the war ends the better for every- 
body, especially Turkey, upon whom all warnings have been 
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hitherto wasted and who is advancing from confusion to chaos, 
while a fresh crop of crises break out every day. It is hardly 
worth burdening the reader with kaleidoscopic developments 
which transform the situation from day to day without miti- 
gating its menacing character, for as soon as one danger is 
momentarily dissipated its place is taken by another. If Con- 
stantinople were sensitive the formal proposal of Austria-Hungary 
through Count Berchtold (the successor of Count Aerenthal 
as Foreign Minister of the Dual Monarchy), that Europe should 
“discuss”? Turkish affairs would be followed by an immediate 
effort to get the best possible terms from Italy, with whom 
informal negotiations are understood to be proceeding. 


THE public have secured a brief respite from Parliament which 
nowadays seems to be in continuous session, and our present 
; holiday will only last until October 7, when the 
oe Westminster bores will resume operati Th 
Parliament € : : 1, denier ” 
closing days were particularly ignominious for 
Ministers, not only on account of the smashing blows they 
received at Crewe and North-West Manchester—the citadel of 
Cobdenism being captured bya majority of 1200 by an out-and- 
out Tariff Reformer in the person of Sir John Randles—but in 
the House of Commons itself the mighty Ministerial majority fre- 
quently dwindled away to exiguous proportions, and over and 
over again the Government was saved by the Molly Maguires, 
who thus put Mr. Asquith in the position he declared no Liberal 
Government should occupy. However, by use and wont he 
enjoys eating dirt with the rest of his colleagues, who are all down 
in the dumps, the last straw in their humiliation being the sudden 
scuttle of their Chief Whip, the Master of Elibank, who has retired 
from his precarious position to the safe and opulent seclusion of the 
House of Weetman Pearson, which deals in oil on an even larger 
scale than the Radical Whip. Lord Balcarres and his colleagues 
are to be warmly congratulated on the efficiency with which they 
have “ whipped ”’ the Unionist Party, nor could they desire a more 
eloquent tribute to their efforts than the sordid flight of the 
Master of Elibank, who couldn’t face the music any longer. 
So far the Session has been Mr. Bonar Law’s Session. He has 
effected a veritable transformation in the political situation since 
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last November. Hence the furious onslaughts upon him of the 
Cocoa and Alkali Press and the columns of turgid twaddle dis- 
charged at him by the terrified windbag of Dundee, who feels that 
before long his occupation will be gone, unless the Universal Pro- 
vider of the Radical Party takes pity on him and finds him 
something soft in oils. The crucial importance of the Manchester 
election may be gathered from the characteristically “ dirty 
tricks” of the Government in connection with it. In the first 
place they persuaded the retirmg member, Sir George Kemp, 
to postpone action until the August bank holiday week, when it 
was craftily calculated that more Unionist electors than Radicals 
would be absent; while to make assurance doubly sure, the Govern- 
ment announced its cowardly withdrawal from’ the Brussels 
Sugar Convention on the eve of the poll, so as to catch votes 
with the cry of “cheaper sugar,” but, as we have seen, the votes 
were not caught. Even so Radical a paper as our esteemed 


contemporary Punch is aware that Ministers have shot their 
bolt. 


AMONG conspicuous services rendered by Mr. Bonar Law is his 
tenacious and determined refusal to treat politics as a game 
Ul between the Ins and Outs in which nothing more 
ster ‘ : . : 
serious is at stake than the occupation of parti- 

cular offices by Brown and Jones or Robinson and Smith. 
Normally this may be an important issue and it always bulks 
large in the minds of Brown, Jones, Robinson, and Smith, but 
occasions come when the personal and Party aspects of politics 
sink into insignificance besides some vital principle which affects 
all that self-respecting men hold dear. Deeply as we loathe 
his Majesty’s Demagogues, we would sooner they remained 
indefinitely in office than that the Unionist Party proved recreant 
to its sacred trust as custodians of the Union of the United 
Kingdom, which is threatened by a Parliament without a mandate 
from any higher authority than John Dillon and Patrick Ford, 
to whom Mr. Asquith and his colleagues have sold themselves 
at £10,000 a head—being the two-years salary they anticipate 
receiving in return for “toeing the line.” This conspiracy 
between American dynamitards and “British statesmen” 
involves kicking loyal Ulster out of the United Kingdom and 
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placing her under the heels of a vindictive and hated enemy 
who have not concealed either their tyrannical intentions towards 
the “English Garrison” or their treasonable attitude towards 
this country. The men of Ulster would be mad to submit to 
such treatment, and we rejoice that they are taking the necessary 
steps to resist it. British Unionists would be equally mad to 
abandon Ulster to her fate, and we rejoice that over and over and 
over again the Unionist leader has pledged the Unionist Party to 
sink or swim with Ulster. Every Unionist worthy of the name 
enthusiastically endorses Mr. Bonar Law’s Blenheim declaration, 
reiterated in the House of Commons, committing the Party to 
do its duty. The Constitution has been confessedly mutilated 
for the sole purpose of perpetrating this hideous outrage, and 
unconstitutional action can only be met by unconstitutional 
action. It is as though the House of Commons passed a Bill to 
surrender Scotland to Germany. Scotland would fight and 
Scotland would be right, and she would have the overwhelming 
support of England. Parliaments may be theoretically omni- 
potent, but there are some things they cannot do, e.g. place 
Belfast under Dublin. 


WHILE the Cocoa-cum-Cobdenite press at a distance was busily 
explaining away Sir John Randles’ signal victory in Manchester as 
‘A Blow to anything but a triumph for Tariff Reform, the 
Free Trade” Manchester Guardian, which still has an occasional 

fit of candour, and which obviously speaks with 
greater authority than any London journal on a Manchester 
election, its editor, Mr. Scott, being the Chairman of the Radical 
candidate’s Committee, insisted on proclaiming the truth in a 
striking article entitled “‘ A Blow to Free Trade” (see Manchester 
Guardian, August 9). After a graceful reference to Sir John 
Randles, such as is very rarely to be met with in the Cocoa or 
Alkali press on the morrow of a defeat, the Manchester Guardian 
added, ‘‘ but we are sorry indeed for the heaviness of the blow that 
his success must give to the defence of Free Trade.” There is no 
beating about the bush. “ We have pointed out here from the first 
that Free Trade or Protection was the issue which almost to the 
exclusion of all others the result of the poll must affect.” 
Electors were doubtless influenced and indeed governed by other 
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questions, “‘ but whatever North-West Manchester may vote upon, 
in intention, there is only one thing that it can vote upon in effect— 
only one issue, that is, which its vote can do more than that of 
one of the West Hams, or of the Hackneys, to determine, and that 
is Free Trade.” As the Manchester Guardian realises “‘ Nobody 
in London or Birmingham or Canada will say to himself to-day 
‘so North-West Manchester has voted against the Insurance Act, 
or against the Government’s record.’ Every one will say: ‘So 
Manchester is going wrong about Free Trade at last.’ Or, if he 
be a Protectionist, he will say ‘ Going right.’ ”’ Our contemporary 
recognises that while neither the fate of the Government nor the 
Insurance Bill was seriously involved, “the choice by Central 
Manchester of a confessed ‘ out and out Tariff Reformer’ does 
seriously affect the prospects of Free Trade.” For once we find 
ourselves in entire agreement with the Manchester Guardian, 
especially when it goes on to say that the victory of Sir John 
Randles “ may spread tle impression that Manchester and the 
cotton trade have weakened on Free Trade and that Conservative 
official policy need no longer reckon south-east and east Lancashire 
and the West Riding as a solid obstacle to Protection.” The 
remainder of this remarkable article is devoted to a severe 
trouncing of Conservative Free Traders for jeopardising the 
fetish by voting for a Tariff Reformer. But that is precisely 
what is happening and will happen on an ever-increasing scale 
throughout the country. 


THe Times remains a national institution in spite of the 
vicissitudes of recent years, which have witnessed a general 
decline in the influence of the press, coupled with 
an immense increase in its aggregate circulation. 
For one newspaper reader fifteen or twenty years ago there are 
probably ten or even twenty to-day, but very few newspapers 
have maintained their prestige, while some have more or less gone 
to the dogs. The effect of the development of the halfpenny 
press has been incalculable, but it would require a hardened 
optimist to affirm that the general lowering of the price has pro- 
duced a superior article or that our profession occupies a higher 
place in the esteem of the country. There is a slump in politicians 
and there is a slump in newspapers. We have been told on high 
authority that in the future none but millionaires will be able to 
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own papers, but there are millionaires and millionaires, and were 
there any healthy competition among millionaire newspaper 
proprietors the outlook would be less discouraging than it is. 
Unfortunately money frightens money, and under the steady 
encroachment of the managerial upon the editorial department 
the British Press is changing its character, while the lamentable 
process of Americanisation, initiated by the late Mr. W. T. 
Stead, is now carried to repulsive lengths. One might imagine 
from the posters that the public are exclusively interested in 
crime, catastrophe, cheap sensationalism, vulgar tittle-tattle, 
and that the importance of events is to be appraised by head- 
lines. The Times offered some resistance to Americanisation 
—which so far, the Morning Post has avoided—and although 
it would be idle for us to affect to agree with its general 
political attitude, Mr. Buckle’s retirement from the editorship, 
after thirty fateful years, deprives journalism not only of 
an able and experienced man in intimate relations with all 
the great events of his time, but likewise of an honourable 
and high-minded gentleman devoted to the great traditions 
of his paper. Mr. Buckle was never a “news gatherer” in 
the modern sense of the term, and for that reason he probably 
gathered more news than contemporaries, because he enjoyed 
the unbounded confidence of all sorts and conditions of men, 
who trusted him with their secrets because he was thoroughly 
trustworthy. He will carry into retirement the respect: and 
regard of the entire profession. 


THE new Editor of the Times is Mr. Geoffrey Robinson, who is to 
be heartily congratulated on securing the greatest prize in the 
world of journalism, as is also the Times on 
The New “ig : : 
Edi obtaining the services of a man of such quick and 
itor ; ' ness 
alert intelligence and proved intellect. Mr. Robin- 
son has distinguished himself in many fields from Oxford to South 
Africa, and has a large outlook on public affairs. Although a 
Fellow of All Souls there is no touch of the prig about a man 
who has seen too much of the world to imagine himself omni- 
scient and infallible, or to regard Balliol as the hub of the 
universe. Editors as a rule do not suffer criticism gladly, 
but before Mr. Robinson is settled in the saddle we will hazard 
two suggestions. One concerns the present arrangement of the 
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Times, which is somewhat confusing, owing to a somewhat futile 
effort to crowd the interest of the paper on one particular page to 
the detriment of the others and not infrequently to the positive 
ruin of ‘‘ Imperial and Foreign Intelligence,” which has long been 
and always should be the piéce de resistance of the Times, owing to 
the exceptional knowledge which its well-informed and responsible 
correspondents are able day by day to garner from every quarter 
of the globe. The other suggestion concerns the policy of the 
Times, which used to be independent of and superior to Govern- 
ment departments, whereas latterly it appears to have been 
content to fetch and carry for the War Office and the Admiralty. 
The country was wont to look to the Times for a lead on such 
matters as National Defence, but it has long looked in vain, and 
nowadays its brilliant but often wrong-headed articles bear 
the stamp of semi-official inspiration of Ministers busily engaged 
in sacrificing national to Party interests, either by organising a 
sham army, which every serious student of war knows to be a sham, 
or in reducing the British Navy to the danger-point. Why 
should a great paper like the Tvmes be dragged at the heels of the 
Haldanes, the Fishers, the Churchills and other charlatans?) Why 
should not the gifted writers on its stafi—who are second to none as 
penmen—emulate the independent example of Lord Percy and 
Mr. H. W. Wilson in exposing the palpable frauds and chicanery 
of soldier politicians, sailor politicians, and the other apostles of 
clear thinking and confused and contemptible action? We are 
not ungrateful to our great contemporary for leaving the field of 
national defence free to us, but from a public point of view we 
sincerely regret that our leading journal should, even for a day, 
mislead the nation at one of the most critical periods of its 
history as to the real character of impostors, intriguers, time- 
servers, Mmountebanks. 


Ir is always satisfactory to “draw” the Westminster Gazette, 
the “ sea-green incorruptible” organ of the Radical plutocracy, 
of which that eminent patriot and multi-millionaire, 
Sir Alfred Mond, Bart. (colleague and partner of 
the equally eminent patriotic and millionairish 
statesman, the Rt. Hon. Sir John Brunner, baronet and Privy 
Councillor) is understood to be the managing director. There- 
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fore the Duke of Montrose may be warmly congratulated on 
his brief and pithy epistle to the Times (August 5) which 
elicited an exasperated article of a column and a half in the 
best Westminsterese of our “moderate” but bitter contem- 
porary, which divides its time between denouncing Tory 
dukes and slobbering over “democratic” baronets. Some 
obscure one-sided convention restrains Unionist newspapers 
from retaliating in kind upon the mouthpiece of all the 
Monds and some of the Brunners. This is one of the many 
mysteries of that mysterious profession—the Press. According 
to the Westminster Gazette the Duke of Montrose’s letter to the 
Times “deserves to be embalmed among the most precious 
of ducal utterances.” For a moment we shuddered. Had there 
been a thoughtless threat to withdraw “those heavy consign- 
ments of game’”’ from the London hospitals, to which an eminent 
and irritated nobleman gave inopportune utterance during the 
discussion of “the People’s Budget,” or had a subscription to 
a cottage hospital or convalescent home been reduced from 
three guineas to two guineas for the delectation of Cocoa journals ? 
Nothing of the kind. The Duke of Montrose’s sole offence was to 
make a suggestion in the Times deserving the utmost publicity, 
and Unionists cannot but be grateful to the vigilant Westminster 
for “embalming” the same. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that Ministers are engaged in very dirty and 
thoroughly characteristic backstairs business with a view to 
ascertaining whether there is any hope of saving their bacon 
—already far gone—by launching another “land crusade,” 
as that associated with Limehouse is now a confessed and 
portentous fiasco. Upon this, as upon every other question, 
the Cabinet is at loggerheads, and the despicable trimmer at 
the head of it is, after his wont, waiting to see which way the 
cat is likely to jump before endorsing or repudiating the 
manceuvres of Mr. Lloyd George and some of his satellites 
of the Hemmerde, Wedgwood and Outhwaite type. The Duke 
of Montrose opportunely called attention to a topic which 
Radicals are anxious to keep underground for the present, and 
which for that very reason is deserving of all the light that can 
be thrown upon it, for if the inquiries are considered promising 


from an electioneering point of view, Mr. Lloyd George will 
VOL. LX 2 
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have as little difficulty in persuading his colleagues to “ toe 
the line”—as Mr. Redmond. 


THE letter to the Times which excited the Westminster Gazette 
referred to a recent communiqué in the Press from a certain 
Mr. Ian Macpherson with regard to the new land 


The New campaign, stating that 


Crusade 

a small Committee of Inquiry has been brought together for the 
purpose of obtaining authentic information from each locality regarding the con- ' 
ditions of housing, rents, wages, leases, rating, emigration, &c. in the various parts 
of the country, and in pursuance of this object it is intended to have detailed 
investigations of these matters made in each county and borough of Scotland. 
Investigators will be appointed by the Committee to take charge of this work, 
but obviously it is a labour which could be greatly facilitated by the hearty 
co-operation of residents in the various localities who are thoroughly acquainted 
with the local conditions, and it would be of the greatest assistance to the 
Committee if you could be so kind as to suggest the names of twelve or twenty 
persons resident in your constituency * who would be likely to be of service in 
this connection. 


In other words, every local malcontent is invited to join a Com- 
mittee to fake the facts for the purposes of a new crusade against 
every one who has the misfortune to own an acre of land, with 
a view to facilitate the piling up of taxation on an already heavily 
overburdened form of property in which the Radical Party 
happens to be poor. Upon this communication the Duke of 
Montrose is moved to observe—and we can readily understand 
the anxiety and alarm of the Radical capitalist Press—that “a 
general feeling prevails that there is a wide field of taxation 
unexplored from which revenue could be obtained from those 
who are in the enjoyment of personal estate as distinct from 
real estate.” Pace the Westminster Gazette this is a truism. Its 
clientéle, living on the proceeds of enormous incomes, frequently 
derived from foreign investments giving little or no employment 
to the people in this country, escape serious local taxation, living 
as they do in sumptuous villas equipped with all the most ostenta- 
tious forms of modern luxury, including half a dozen motor-cars; 
while the penurious squire, as the possessor of real estate, bears 
almost the entire burden of the locality, and in addition finds 


* The word “constituency” is useful as demonstrating the electioneering 
character of these autumn manceuvres. 
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himself held up to public execration as a “ feudal tyrant” by 
organs owned by these untaxed millionaires. Our contemporary 
is outraged at the tables being neatly turned on the Radical pluto- 
cracy, especially by a Duke who, as one of a small minority, 
should, according to the Birrellegious code, be content to submit 
and suffer whatever further spoliation may commend itself to 
the Party of the Monds, the Brunners, the Cadburys, the 
Cowdrays, the Carnegies, the Lloyds, the Speyers, the Colmans, 
the Kleinworts, the Neumanns, the Albus, the Ashtons, the 


Devonports, the Swaythlings, the St. Davids, the de Forests, 
the Liptons, &c. &c. 


THE Duke of Montrose also pertinently suggests the for- 
mation of 

a small Committee of Inquiry... . for the purpose of obtain- 
Tit-for-Tat ing authentic information as regards the wealth of all Members 

of his Majesty’s Government, its supporters, and all those 
pressing this unwarranted land taxation scheme. The Committee might inquire 
how these fortunes were obtained, how and where they are invested, what use is 
made of the proceeds, and whether the capital or interest pays its due share of 
Imperial or local taxation. For the purposes of obtaining this information 
investigators would have to be appointed to take charge of this work. It is a 
labour which would obviously be greatly facilitated if your readers would suggest 
the names of some private detectives, bank clerks, Government employees, and 
other confidential servants, who would be likely to be of service in this connection. 


The writer concludes by remarking, “I fancy this should com- 
plete the backstairs investigations which have apparently been 
inaugurated in the parlour of the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 
The Westminster Gazette is fearfully flustered by this proposal, 
and endeavéurs to ride off on the usual lecture on the duty 
of dukes to bow down before demagogues, characteristically 
climbing down itself at the end of the article by reminding us 
that “‘ Ruskin said long ago, speaking of the rich men of his own 
time, that ‘Our marsupials ought to have glass pockets’ and 
modern democracy will, we daresay, gradually realise this ideal 
for the owners of all sorts of wealth, whether land or personal 
property.” But if we are so inquisitive about one form of 
wealth why such reticence about other forms? The holders of 
territorial wealth are, ex hypothesi, suspect in the eyes of the 
Westminster Gazette, because they do not share its political 
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opinions, and a measure is meted out to them which Radical 
plutocrats are spared. We cannot understand the political 
distinction except upon purely party grounds between real and 
personal property. Let us have no partial investigation; let us 
go the whole hog while we are about it, and find out what every- 
body has got, whether he be a duke saddled with a large and 
frequently encumbered estate, who in most cases is a philanthropic 
institution for the disbursement of immense sums of money among 
less fortunate neighbours, or the millionaire controller of more or 
less popular organs which keep up their circulation by abusing 
Dukes and other “hereditary enemies of the people,’ though 
by the same token there is a positively indecent hustle among this 
not very attractive class for hereditary titles, and as dukedoms 
and marquisates are beyond their reach they are only too enchanted 
with a barony, a baronetcy, or even a knighthood. An interesting 
vista is opened up by the proposal of the Duke of Montrose, 
and the scope of the investigations of the contemplated com- 
mittees might be extended to cover the whole field of activity 
of our Tammany Hall Government and all its sordid doings, 
which have reduced a once historic Party towards the level of 
the boodlers of New York. 


To take a single and much-canvassed instance—canvassed 
privately because in the present lack of moral courage in the 
p Press such matters are severely left alone— 

Is Protection : . as 
Robbery ? according to the Cocoa and Alkali organs “ Pro- 
tection is robbery.” It is the robbery of the 
many for the benefit of the few; it involves the enrichment of 
the rich and the impoverishment of the poor. It would there- 
fore be peculiarly interesting if the Duke of Montrose’s Committee 
ascertained to what extent the proprietary of conspicuous 
Cobdenite newspapers, which in one form or another preach 
this doctrine that “ Protection is robbery,’ have made fortunes 
out of one or other forms of the robbery which their salaried 
servants denounce. How far is the colossal fortune of the Cocoa 
and Chocolate magnates derivable from the Protective tariff on 
the goods they produce? In other words, to what extent have 
they benefited by the taxation of the food of the people which 
their organs denounce as the crime of crimes? Then again, under 
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what conditions was cocoa grown until publicity was given to 
the facts by a few plucky journalists, and how far had efforts 
been made to square practice with precept on the part of the 
owners of virtuous journals passionately hostile to all forms of 
slavery but one? Where do our chief cocoa supplies come from 
to-day, and under what conditions are they produced? To 
what extent are the enormous revenues of the Cocoa magnates 
devoted to Party politics, and is it healthy that so many news- 
papers should be under the control of one trade? Does this lead 
to the development of a genuine public opinion or merely to the 
expression of the views of a caste? There is likewise that 
immensely interesting question, continually discussed by one 
of the most esteemed and honourable of British journals, the 
Spectator, namely the incitements to betting in newspapers 
whose owners, ex hypothesi, regard betting as one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, social scourge. There is indeed no end to the 
work of such a Committee as that adumbrated by the Duke of 
Montrose, which we sincerely hope may materialise and which 
the Westminster Gazette, as a “‘ progressive” organ, should be only 
too anxious to help. A hundred subjects suggest themselves— 
for example the Brunner-Mond business, which is understood 
to be a very important factor in the Radical Party, and according 
to the Manchester Guardian makes as much as £800,000 profit 
ina single year! Think of it, and make a Lloyd-George calcula- 
tion as to what could be done with such a sum. Do the principals 
practise the principles they preach, and if not, why not? In 
politics they are the uncompromising advocates of unrestricted 
competition, which they are convinced is to the advantage of 
every employer and of every employee who comes within its 
stimulating influence, always however with one important and 
suggestive exception. 


PosstBLy the Duke of Montrose’s Committee might be more 
successful than isolated inquirers in probing this affair, as so 
‘iain: far, when these advocates of unrestricted com- 
and Politics Petition for other people have been tackled, they 

have been content to reply that they do not carry 
their business into politics, which is neither a convincing nor a 
conclusive answer. And when Sir Alfred Mond, as the Treasurer 
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of the Free Trade Union, made a pilgrimage to Canada on behalf 
of the principles he preaches he was totally incapable of coping 
with the searching questions addressed to him by our practical 
kinsmen Overseas, and his crusade against Imperial Preference 
was consequently an ignominious fiasco. The Canadian Press, 
as was pointed out in these pages at the time,* declared that 
the business in which he had made his fortune enjoyed “at least 
as efficacious protection (as the Cocoa magnates) in the shape of an 
international agreement between his firm and foreign firms, which 
spares his business that free competition which he publicly declares 
to be at the root of British industrial prosperity. Free com- 
petition for others and protection for oneself is an ideal system 
reserved for Radical multi-millionaires and newspaper proprietors 
in Free Trade England. Mr. Mond is reported to have once 
artlessly admitted, ‘I would rather that my political consistency 
should suffer than the eight thousand shareholders to whom I am 
responsible should suffer’”—an observation we described as 
“ equally virtuous and profitable, but hardly calculated to enhance 
the prestige of the politician.” What can be thought of a news- 
paper, and what amount of importance attaches to its opinions, 
if its proprietary conduct business on their own admission on 
principles at variance to those it propagates? We have asked 
before, without receiving any answer, whether the firm of 
Brunner-Mond, while excluding their politics from their business, 
may not be carrying their business into politics, as it is a unique 
advantage over all other employers to enjoy restricted competition 
while the latter are subject to unrestricted competition. Such 
a firm would be able to pay higher wages and to make larger 
profits than other firms, and to get the pick of the labour market 
and the highest managerial capacity. In an article in the Toronto 
News (which is one of the very best papers on the other side of 
the Atlantic, being edited by one of the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished members of our profession, Mr. J. S. Willison) on 
September 28, 1910, entitled “‘ Sir Alfred Mond and Free Trade,” 
after quoting that gentleman as saying that “ the really efficient 
manufacturers are Free Traders in England,’ our contemporary 
observed, “‘As he is a Free Trader and a manufacturer, the 


* See Episodes of the Month, National Review, November 1910, p. 382, 
et seq. 
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inference would seem to be that his concerns are so well run 
that no assistance from a tariff is needed by them. Is this the 
true explanation ?” 


THEN followed this interesting statement in the Toronto News, 
“The concern of Brunner, Mond and Co. was nurtured in its infancy 
under the most absolute form of Protection, a 
patent monopoly—and is now conducted under 
the protection of a Trust, by which the Company’s 
products escape competition from foreign manufacturers in British 
markets. This fact transpired in a somewhat curious way. Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond and Co. were asked to quote f.o.b. for two ports on 
the Continent of Europe, one in Belgium and one in Italy—but 
in compliance with their obligations under the Trust replied that 
quotations to these countries were barred for them.” Readers 
of the Westminster Gazette's diatribes against Trusts and against 
Protection as the foster-mother of Trusts will be specially in- 
terested in the comment of the Toronto News—all the more as 
those who have pressed the Brunner-Monds for some explana- 
tion of the divergence between their business practice and their 
political principles have totally failed to obtain any adequate 
answer. Possibly the Duke of Montrose’s Committee may be 
more successful. The Yoronto News stated, “The Mond Nickel 
Co. is the second concern in which Sir Alfred Mond is 
interested, and which presumably he regards as well managed 
and consequently in no need of assistance. from a tariff.” But, 
we are informed, “this Company also enjoys the most absolute 
Protection possible. Not only is the process adopted for the 
production of nickel the absolute monopoly in Great Britain 
of that Company, but here again the Company has entered into 
a Trust—and escapes in the British market all inconvenient 
competition from foreign manufacturers.” There is not much 
sense of humour in the office of the Westminster Gazette, but 
people in glass houses ought not to throw stones, or they will find 
them returned with interest, and when we find the Duke of 
Montrose held up to ridicule for calling attention to the “ back- 
stairs investigations” of his Majesty’s Ministers, it is as well 
to remind the Westminster Gazette of the grotesqueness of the 
position it occupies as an organ of the Monds in setting up as 


An Ignomini- 
ous Mission 
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a censor of ducal or other utterances. The Toronto News con- 
cluded its editorial article as follows: “Sir Alfred Mond has 
been asked to reconcile the principles adopted in these businesses 
with his Free Trade views, but has always felt the matter too 
delicate to permit of his venturing upon the attempt. It is 
well, however, that Canadians should know that what Sir Alfred 
preaches he does not practise.’ A few days later the Toronto 
News devoted two more editorials to the Mond mission, from 
one of which, entitled “‘ Preference and Food,” as we said at the 
time, “‘we gather the disagreeable though not surprising fact 
that a British Member of Parliament and British baronet returns 
British hospitality by advising British Dominions to enter into 
Reciprocity agreements with our foreign competitors, and ridi- 
cules the alternative preferential policy making for Imperial 
consolidation.” In the words of the Toronto News, “ either 
Sir Alfred Mond lacks frankness or he does not know what he 
is talking about. He pretends that Canada is better off now 
than it would be with a Preference in the British market... . 
Can the English Nickel Trust magnate really believe that 
Canadians, and especially Canadian farmers, would not benefit 
by such a lead over foreign competitors ? . . . Sir Alfred thinks 
that we should go ahead and make a Reciprocity treaty with the 
United States. He ignores the consideration that once Canada 
admits American wheat free of duty all possibility of securing 
a Preference for Canadian wheat in the market of the Mother 
Country will be at an end.” 


In another pungent and informing article of the same date 
(October 4, 1910), appropriately entitled “‘A Protected Free 
Te . the Toronto News politely remarked, 
Free Trader” s the beneficiary of one of the greatest com- 

mercial monopolies on the earth, Sir Alfred Mond 
has a great deal of courage to come to Toronto and lecture 
Canadians on the glories of Free Trade.” This was followed by 
the assertion upon which the Duke of Montrose’s forthcoming 
Committee should be able to throw much valuable light, “an 
international combination regulates the production and sale of 
nickel and nickel salts, and, as a result of Sir Alfred’s English 
Nickel Trust, is able to charge 15 per cent. more for nickel salts 
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in Free Trade England than they bring in Protectionist America. 
A hard-and-fast trade understanding prevents the United States 
manufacturers from invading the British market. Sir Alfred 
Mond and his associates enjoy the protection which he would 
deny to his fellow citizens.” We cannot restrain our gratitude 
to the Westminster Gazette for affording us, by its gratuitous 
and offensive attack on the Duke of Montrose, a welcome oppor- 
tunity of reviving statements which the Free Trade missionary 
in Canada made no attempt whatsoever to answer and which 
naturally covered his proceedings with ridicule. We venture 
to suggest that the Westminster Gazette might at least devote 
“a middle article” to clearing up a matter which bewildered 
the Canadians. The Toronto News was so precise in its facts 
as to deserve an answer, for example, to this statement: “Once 
more! Sir Alfred Mond is the beneficiary of the Sudbury mining 
region. He and his allies in the United States derive their raw 
material from that district. The matte is taken to the United 
States, refined and sold back to Canadians at a price 15 or 20 per 
cent. higher than the figures which competing American manu- 
facturers have to pay. Though this province (Ontario) has 
almost a monopoly of the world’s nickel ore deposits, the refined 
product costs more here than it does in the countries to which 
the ore is exported.” And the article concluded as follows: 
“Sir Alfred Mond’s connection with a protected Trust, detracts 
from his forcefulness as an advocate of Free Trade. He some- 
what resembles the English cocoa manufacturers who have 
grown rich under the shelter of the British cocoa duties and 
who yet have the effrontery to denounce a policy which is designed 
to extend the benefits of Protection to the nation at large.” 
Other Canadian newspapers were equally forcible and caustic, 
as for example the Mail and Empire (October 5, 1910), in an 
article entitled “ Enlightening the Heathen,’ from which we 
extract the following: ‘“‘ Thus the Free Trade apostle is a pretty 
stiff Protectionist—for himself—and the protection he enjoys 
is effected in the face of the Free Trade conditions which prevail 
in Britain. Under these circumstances sermons extolling Free 
Trade are not likely to be effective from a Free Trader of Sir 
Alfred’s type.” 
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Wuy, we may ask, is the British Press so timorous in exposing 
the hypocrisies of the Treasurer of the so-called Free Trade 
Our Ti Union, who devotes so much energy to misleading 
ur Timorous ~— POE me 
iihune the British people as to the failure of Pro- 
tection wherever it is practised, seeing that he 
is refuted by men of his own Party in his own newspaper, e.g. 
Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., who stated in the Westminster Gazette 
(during Sir Alfred Mond’s absence in Canada) on September 16, 
1910, “the general rise in money wages (in Germany) in the 
decade was 20 to25 percent.? Against this must be put increased 
cost of living, but after making that allowance real wages rose 
(in Germany).” Perhaps the following statement of Mr. Chiozza 
Money, M.P., was too strong meat for the Westminster Gazette, 
so it appeared in the Salford Reporter (October 29, 1910): “It 
is of course a fact that German wages are rising more quickly 
than British wages, and I consider it a public duty that I should 
make this fact known and, indeed, I think it would be criminal 
to conceal it.” It is incredible that in the face of such direct 
contradiction from the accepted statistician of his own Party, 
Sir Alfred Mond should remain in the lists as a controversialist 
but so great is his detestation of Protection—for other people— 
and his devotion to free imports—for other people—that we 
find him continually popping up, usually in the columns of his 
own paper, the Westminster Gazette, either to call attention 
“to the bitter cry of German Chambers of Commerce concerning 
the damage done to German export trade by the high Protection 
enforced in that Empire,’ or his more recent discovery of 
“similar and equally instructive complaints (in Austria) of 
the difficulties of export trade with a concurrent rapid increase 
of imports, as well as a greatly enhanced cost of living and 
production.” This is, of course (vide Westminster Gazette, 
August 16, 1912) “accompanied by a steadily declining faith 
in the virtues of the ‘ scientific’ tariff so highly lauded by our 
shame-faced British Protectionists. In a word, Austrian manu- 
facturers are beginning to find, as British manufacturers and 
traders did seventy odd years ago, that they are being crushed 
by the armour ostensibly forged for their protection, and are 
being sacrificed for the benefit of a handful of large landowners.” 
And yet there is no Cobdenite Party in either of these countries 
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nor, so far as we know, a single Cobdenite elected to their Parlia- 
ments. In the words of the Westminster Gazette, this letter 
“ deserves to be embalmed among the most precious utterances” 
of our multi-millionaires who do not carry their business into 
politics. 


JUsT as appetite grows with eating, so the work of the Duke of 
Montrose’s Committee will automatically grow as soon as its 
members begin to appreciate the scope of their 
The ‘ 
Plutocrat’s Telerence; for example, “the wealth of all members 
Paradise of his Majesty’s Government, its supporters, and all 
those pressing this unwarranted land taxation 
scheme,” is a vast and intricate subject, the discussion of which 
would occupy many numbers of this Review. The democracy is 
clearly entitled on Lloyd George and Churchill principles to know 
the private means of its professed servants, his Majesty’s Ministers. 
What have they received from the public Exchequer since they 
secured the spoils of office seven years ago, and what have they 
done with the forty or fifty thousand pounds which some of 
them must have amassed in salaries alone ? How much have the 
authors of the People’s Budget devoted to self-indulgence and 
personal luxury, and how much has gone to relieve the ever- 
growing popular misery which, on their own showing, is greater 
to-day than at almost any previous period? Mr. Lloyd George 
habitually describes himself as engaged in a greater war than 
any of the wars of the past, namely in a war against the poverty 
of the people. When Japan was at war with Russia the Japanese 
Ministers sacrificed an enormous proportion of their salaries 
as a contribution to the cost of the war. What have Mr. Lloyd 
George and his colleagues done in this respect in their “ greater 
war.’ The plight of a large section of the people is miserable 
and hopeless, while Radical Ministers wallow in every form of 
ostentatious expenditure, thousand-pound motor-cars, palatial 
villas, grouse moors, deer forests, to say nothing of floating 
hotels kept at the public expense. Wages stagnate while the 
cost of living rises in happy Cobdenite England—the paradise 
of multi-millionaires, many of alien extraction, who enjoy pro- 
tection for their own goods and Free Trade in other people’s. 
Capital flies abroad, and the community follows, whole country- 
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sides being depopulated, and if things go on as they are at present 
England will consist of road hogs and their parasites, among 
the worst road hogs being some of his Majesty’s Ministers and 
the posse comitatus of cosmopolitan financiers who are egging 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer along the road to ruin, pre- 
sumably in the interests of the Fatherland, which, thanks to 
their combined efforts, is already able to boast that “the British 
Fleet has been driven out of the Mediterranean without the 
firing of a single German shot.’ Meanwhile our sinews of war 
are paralysed and our defensive resources atrophied by the 
terrible flight of men and money abroad, and the appalling 
slump in British credit which makes even an emergency loan 
difficult to float at a reasonable price, though it must be floated 
at any price if we are to attempt to maintain that naval supremacy 
which figures so largely in the perorations of our public men, 
but occupies so small a portion of their thoughts. 


Aut these questions and their various ramifications would be 
infinitely more interesting to investigate than additional inquiries 
upon site values, which are so many red herrings 
The ‘ Out- : . : 
look’s ”? to divert public attention from matters of moment. 
Campaign In the face of their record of jobbery and robbery 
on a colossal and unprecedented scale Ministers 
can hardly be surprised at the currency of suspicions concerning 
their private concerns. Major Archer Shee contributes a lucid, 
temperate and impersonal article to this number on the amazing 
Marconi Agreement, which it was intended to smuggle through 
a jaded House of Commons, and which would undoubtedly have 
been successfully smuggled but for Major Archer Shee and other 
vigilants, including certain recalcitrant Radicals who can swallow 
almost anything offered by the Government, but find themselves 
compelled to draw the line at the Marconi Agreement. Popular 
newspapers, which are frequently asleep when they should be 
awake, and awake when they might just as well sleep, have 
egregiously failed in their duty on this question, and but for 
the persistence and determination of the Outlook, where that 
well-informed and capable writer, Mr. W. R. Lawson, has pegged 
away with great effect, the public would have remained com- 
pletely in the dark and the Postmaster-General could have 
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successfully carried through “an arrangement” more calculated 
to benefit the Company than the country. Happily, in spite 
of the Press, sufficient curiosity was aroused to compel the 
Government to pause, and the Prime Minister ultimately found 
himself forced to postpone a decision until the autumn and to 
refer the arrangement to a Committee. He would doubtless 
prefer a packed Committee, or a Committee of amiable Man- 
darins, who usually let one another down easy on the principle 
that one good turn deserves another, but the Outlook has adduced 
excellent reasons for a really searching inquiry into the whole 
subject of the relations between the Marconi Company and 
his Majesty’s Government, and the Prime Minister could hardly 
do better than turn the matter over to one of the Montrose 
Committees. The ineptitude of the Postmaster-General, who 
is paid a high salary to prote¢é public interests against rapacious 
companies—who in the interests of their shareholders not un- 
naturally endeavour to make the best possible bargains they 
can with the other side, and we make no reflections upon them 
for being “ rapacious” —ain itself amounts to a public scandal, 
while there are other features of the affair that demand illumi- 
nation. 


In an article in the Outlook (July 20, 1912) entitled “ The Mystery 
of the Marconi Contract,’ Mr. W. R. Lawson dotted the i’s and 
crossed the t’s, his theme being the danger of 
Marconi . . , 
Mystery entrusting public business to men who were 
talkers rather than men of business, and he took 
two conspicuous examples of the inept methods of the present 
Government of lawyers and speechmakers, one being the gigantic 
arbitration between the Post Office and the National Telephone 
Company, which had been dragging along its slow and costly 
length for many weeks; the other being “The Mysterious 
Contract entered into with the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company last March and only now disclosed to the House 
of Commons under persistent pressure. If ever Ministerial 
secrecy and delay were unjustifiable it was in a case like this.” 
After giving details of its finance the writer pointed out that 
by 1905 the Company’s capital had grown to £500,000, though 
in 1907 the shares dropped to 12s. 6d. and the following year 
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to 6s. 3d.—a creation of 7 per cent. Preference shares being 
necessitated. “Special arrangements had to be made for floating 
this new issue, and one result of them was the appearance on 
the scene of a new Director. In the Stock Exchange Official 
Intelligence for 1909 this gentleman figures as “G. C. Isaaco, 
Joint Managing Director,” but in the following year his name 
assumes the more familiar form of ‘G. C. Isaacs.” The Outlook 
adds, ‘‘ All the world knows that a similar surname exists among 
the Members of the Asquith Cabinet, and the House of Commons 
may naturally wish to learn if there is any relationship between 
the two. It is also a matter of common knowledge that the 
Postmaster-General for the time being bears the honoured name 
of Samuel. Here we have two financiers of the’same nationality 
pitted against each other, with a third in the background acting 
perhaps as mutual friend. If expedition and equity could be 
looked for anywhere, it was surely in such a combination of 
business and political talent. But wireless telegraphy appears to be 
as great a puzzle to the Post Office as Mr. Lloyd George’s National 
Insurance scheme is to the charwomen.” We are able to clear 
up any doubts that may be entertained as regards the Joint 
Managing Director of the Marconi Company and the very brilliant 
Member of the Asquith Cabinet who bears the same name by repro- 
ducing from the Financial News of March 30, 1912, the following 
ecstatic cablegram from the Attorney-General, Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
which was read at the recent Marconi banquet in New York: 
‘Please congratulate Marconi and my brother (Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, General Manager of the Marconi Company) on the suc- 
cessful development of a marvellous enterprise. I wish them 
all success in New York, and hope that by the time they come 
back the Coal Strike will be finished.” 


We think that our readers will be disposed to agree with us 
that under all the circumstances the despatch of such a cable- 
A Case for 8t2m at such a moment by the Attorney-General 
Inquiry of England was not the most felicitous incident 

in a notable career, however pleasing as a symptom 
of fraternal affection. Mr. Lawson asserts in his Outlook article 
already quoted that the Marconi Company have frequently pub- 
lished their version of their Contract with the Government, on the 
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strength of which a tremendous boom occurred in Marconi 
shares earlier in the year, and from having been 6s. 3d. in 1908 
they went to £9. On July 16 the Postmaster-General informed 
Sir Henry Norman that the Marconi Company’s tender had been 
accepted on March 7, though the contract had not yet been 
signed, which provoked Sir Henry Norman (a Radical Member 
of Parliament) to inquire how details could be given in a circular 
issued by the Marconi Company to its shareholders so long ago 
as March 9, as also in a speech made by Mr. Marconi to his 
Company in July, and we shall be surprised if any one who is at 
pains to read the Official Report will be satisfied by Mr. Herbert 
Samuel’s laboured explanation. The general impression left by 
this and subsequent statements of the Postmaster-General is 
that the Government have been catspaws of the Marconi Com- 
pany, but the Postmaster-General was so inept that even the 
House of Commons smelt a rat, and sufficient suspicion was 
aroused on both sides of the House to compel the Government 
to reconsider their position as described by Major Archer Shee, 
who rightly invites “the pressure of public opinion” in order 
to prevent the conclusion of an arrangement which may 
be disastrous and which in any case demands probing to 
the bottom. The City, which is possibly prejudiced, as 
there is no love lost between its English-speaking population 
and his Majesty’s Ministers, is full of disagreeable rumours, 
from which British Governments have been hitherto exempt, 
and it must be admitted that Ministers have no one to 
thank but themselves and the Postmaster-General, whose 
attitude has done everything to encourage these suggestions 
whether they be well or ili founded. If “the Dukes” are to 
be perpetually harassed by the demi-semi-official investigations 
now cropping up all over the country, they certainly should 
in their own interests, and still more in the interests of the 
community, institute an informal inquiry as to the gambling 
in Marconi shares. People who are not precisely fools believe 
that so profitably have some politicians utilised their oppor- 
tunities that they can now afford to “ride for a fall,” whereas 
formerly they were the Prime Minister’s slaves as they dare 
not sacrifice salaries upon which they depended, if not for 
actual bread and butter, at any rate for all the amenities of 
their very luxurious lives. 
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THERE is another painfully interesting subject which may as 
well be cleared up, namely, the prolific distribution of ‘ honours’”’ 
of all kinds, hereditary and otherwise, by a party 
who profess to disbelieve in the hereditary 
principle, and who are consequently sinning against the light 
in according hereditary status to men who are merely the sons 
of their fathers. We have frequently drawn attention to this 
question, which has also been dealt with by Lord Selborne in 
several courageous speeches, which so far as the newspapers are 
concerned have fallen flat because influential men connected 
with the Press uphold the present outrageous system of conferring 
“honours,” because they want honours. Peers require further 
steps in the Peerage. Those outside the Peerage want to get 
inside; barons hope to become earls, baronets to blossom into 
barons, and the knights into baronets, while several of our 
most democratic journalists—the more democratic the journalist 
the more eager he often is—are painfully awaiting the happy 
day when they will secure a handle to their name, though one 
would have thought that the orgy of “honours” of recent years 
would have sickened every self-respecting member of a pro- 
fession wont to pride itself on its independence, who would 
keep scrupulously clear of the cesspool of corruption into 
which the fountain of honours is rapidly degenerating. We 
speak without Party prejudice, as the pot cannot call the kettle 
black, but really the kettle has become infinitely blacker than the 
pot ever was. Mr. Asquith is surpassing all previous records in 
this, as in other matters. Murmurs are arising in unexpected 
quarters, and a newspaper at the opposite political pole to our- 
selves, which differs from us on every single issue—the Nation— 
has lately * made emphatic protest which finds no echo in the 
Westminster Gazette—though its editor to his credit be it said is 
one of the very few Radicals who has refused a title. The Nation 
declares, ““We suppose that never in the history of Party 
have honours been distributed with so lavish a hand as 
during the last three or four years.” It will be remembered 
that Mr. Asquith became Prime Minister four years ago. The 
Nation adds: “The Liberal Party is not by tradition 
Republican. At no period of its existence has it included more 
* Vide the Nation, August 17, 1912. 


‘¢ Honours ’”’ 
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than half a dozen Members of Parliament who had even a theo- 
retical objection to the Monarchy. It relies on the Crown, not 
merely to ‘see it’ through the forms of administration, but 
indirectly to assist it in maintaining its credit as a source cf 
favour and advancement to its ablest or most loyal supporters.” 


THE Nation throws new light on the motives animating the 
ornaments of the Liberal Party whom the public had hitherto 
Who i been invited to regard as actuated by a 
o is 

the P.c,p ‘imgle-minded devotion to the welfare of the 

people and utterly indifferent to “favour” 
or “‘advancement” like the wicked Tories. The Nation 
adds: ‘“‘But Liberalism, if not Republican, is democratic, 
and the specially British form of political reward lies not in 
enrolment in a national and patriotic society like the Legion 
of Honour, but in ‘titles. We should be afraid to say how 
many Peerages, baronetcies, and knighthoods have been allotted 
to Liberals under the last three administrations.” Some day 
we hope to have the space to set forth the full complement of 
“honours” which the Nation is “afraid” to compute. It is 
satisfactory to learn on such authority that “many of them 
represent faithful or even distinguished services of character 
or energy. Of one or two others—notably of a recent Privy 
Councillorship—the least said the better, save that they seem 
to us to have put an unnecessary strain on the compliance of 
the Crown.” ‘To outsiders it would appear as though Ministers 
of all parties were permanently placing ‘“ an unnecessary strain 
on the compliance of the Crown” by the percentage of 
“terrors”? who are recommended for so-called “ honours.” 
Our contemporary adds, “ Others, again, merely illustrate the 
purchasing power of wealth [our italics] when it seeks the forms 
without the reality of social distinction, and tend to create a double 
standard of ‘honour, in which a mass of light or false coin 
jingles conveniently by the side of what is true or substantial.” 
The Asquith and Elibank nobility should put this in their pipe 
and smoke it. The true coin is becoming submerged by “ the 
light or false coin,’ and the general effect is a melancholy 
social deterioration and a general lowering of ideals. There 


is probably no more repulsive social element than the hard- 
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fisted plutocrat who has purchased a title by a substantial cheque 
to the Party Whip. Even the Nation is concerned at this 
aspect of contemporary politics and is even conscious of its 
grotesque incongruity. ‘‘A Liberal Government which achieves 
this tremendous output of titles and at the same time is 
moved by its own manifest destiny to work against the House 
of Lords and cripple its control makes men feel either that 
politics are not sincere, or that ‘honours’ divorced from social 
functions and responsibilities, are of real account, or that 
there is no great future for democracy, which lets slip from 
one hand all the strength it gathers in the other.” 


It was only last year that the Nation and kindred organs were 
gloating over the prospect of swamping the House of Lords by the 
oo addition of two or three hundred Radical Peers, to 
Radicals whom all these objections would apply, and whose 

elevation would have made British democracy the 
laughing-stock of Europe. Now the inevitable cold fit has 
arrived and doubts arise in the breasts of the most ardent as 
to whether all is for the best in the best of all possible Coalitions. 
“There is a second disadvantage attaching to the wholesale 
creation of titles. It sets up an unfree House of Commons. 
Payment of Members already constitutes a new bond between 
the private follower of a Party and the great machinery which 
supports him and ensures him his seat. It is a natural and 
inevitable tie.” Quite so, but it has killed what little inde- 
pendence was left in that House, and an enslaved Parliament 
can hardly hope to maintain the prestige upon which its suc- 
cessful operation depends. The Nation is alarmed, and so is the 
other nation; the former admits “it would not do to create 
the impression that Government is an all-potent force for 
gratifying social pride, and that a lip service to Liberalism, 
followed by a few years shepherding through the Division Lobbies 
is the normal opening to the very mixed splendours of an 
‘Honours list.’ Such expectations are a poor basis for Liberalism. 
They fill its purse; they give it an air of fixity in the shifting 
world of politics. But they secure for Liberal ideas the same 
kind of enfeeblement which Napoleon contrived for revolutionary 
ideas when he substituted glory and loot for liberty and equality 
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as the marching orders of his French expeditionary armies.” 
The observations of the Nation, which are simply a symptom of 
the unrest, discontent, and discouragement, pervading the Radical 
Party at the present time owing to the “ regrettable incidents ” 
which have befallen them in the Division Lobby and at by-elections, 
were provoked by that astonishing event—referred to on a previous 
page—the sudden retirement of the mighty Master of Elibank 
(Chief Whip of the Liberal Party and treated by the Press of both 
sides as its Deus ex machina) on the eve of the North-West 
Manchester election, and his elevation to the House of Lords 
by the creation of yet another hereditary peerage, although 
the Master’s father is already in the Upper House, and the 
unsophisticated fondly imagined that “‘ one Family one Peerage ” 
was a Radical tenet. There has been much speculation over 
this dénouement, of which the faithful could make nothing, as 
everybody had a different explanation. We shall perhaps not 
be uncharitable in surmising that it is the not infrequent habit 
of the rat to leave the sinking ship. 


THE Daily News and Leader sought to encourage its readers by 
hinting that the great man had only temporarily withdrawn 
Exi from active politics, and the devout Mr. Harold 
xit the 66 - i 

Santee Spender observed, “All that Liberals can do is 

to wish him God-speed in his new work and a 
speedy return to the sphere in which he has shone so brilliantly.” 
In other words, when he has made a fortune in oil he will return 
to organise further by-electoral triumphs for Unionism. This 
is too good to be true. According to the same authority: 

It is very far from the fact that the Chief Whip who thus retires, has been 
actuated by indifference to Liberalism or any unworthy motive. He has keenly 
enjoyed his great career, with its innumerable interests and friendships. If 
tlus career is interrupted it is solely from a sense of duty other than political, 
which consideration will be respected by every one competent to judge of the 
real facts. Without entering further into affairs which are rightly regarded as 
entirely personal I can say without fear of contradiction that Mr. Murray’s 
momentary withdrawal from the Liberal counsels—and in due course he will 
return—is in every sense an honourable and disinterested decision. 


According to the Daily Chronicle the Prime Minister “ and other 


influential Members of the Cabinet” have used all their influence 
to retain the services of the Master, if not as Chief Whip, then 
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as a Member of the Cabinet. Their representations have been 
in vain. Then comes this delightful passage : 

The main cause of his retirement is the necessity of putting the paternal 

estates in order. Recently Viscount Elibank (the father of his majesty the 
Master) made over the management and control of the estates to his eldest son. 
The Murray property, which covers an area of 7000 acres, is situated in East 
Lothian and Peebleshire. From one cause and another the estate is somewhat 
embarrassed and the Master feels that the obligation of putting it in order is 
the first obligation due not only to his respected father, but also to other 
members of his family and himself. This urgent family call is the real reason 
that has compelled his withdrawal from the fighting-line of politics. 
It would be difficult to imagine anything more pathetic than 
the enforced retirement of the Master of Elibank, Chief Whip 
of the Liberal Party, in order to repair the ravages in the paternal 
estates caused by the taxation of his friend and colleague, Mr. 
Lloyd George, which we are told by the henchmen of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is but the beginning of further raids 
on the “ territorial classes.’ However, the Master enjoys com- 
pensations denied to less fortunate mortals. He has been well 
paid for supporting the raid, and he receives the solatium of a 
seat on the Directorate of Pearson and Co., the value of which 
might be ascertained by one of the proposed Montrose Com- 
mittees. It is currently reported to be £6000 a year, 7.e. £1000 
more than the salary of the Prime Minister. Our “friends of 
the people” know a good thing when they see it. That the 
Master should go up to the House of Lords is only fitting in the 
case of one who has lived on the cry “ Down with the House of 
Lords,” and whose chief claim to fame is that he is the Whip of 
the Government of dirty tricks whose triumph culminated in the 
Parliament Act emasculating the House of Lords. 


THE Master of Elibank added further to the gaiety of the com- 
munity by an impudent attempt to nominate his successor in 


Epistles to Midlothian, which he had come to regard, like 


Midlothians ¢Vety other constituency where a vacancy arose, 

as a private pocket borough, and he amazed the 
Radicals who had been misled by his bravado at Hanley, by 
instructing them to support the Lab. candidate and withdraw 
the Lib. This was his “First Epistle to the Midlothians.” The 
Libs. were furious and instantly adopted Mr. Shaw, son of the 
late Lord Advocate. They could not conceal their »nnoyance at 
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the impertinent intrusion of the late Member, who had suddenly 
left them in the lurch in order to become a Peer and an oil 
magnate. This brought the pinchbeck autocrat to his bearings, 
and the ink on his summons to his friends to support the Lab. 
and to withdraw the Lib. candidate was scarcely dry before he issued 
equally peremptory instructions for the support of the Lib. and 
the withdrawal of the Lab. The Second “Epistle to the Mid- 
lothians ”’ was as futile as the first. We much regret that there 
should be a three-cornered contest, because a three-cornered 
contest at the present time divides the anti-Ministerial vote, 
giving those who are disgusted with the Government, 7.e. Labour, 
Unionists, and Moderate Liberals, a chance of scattering their 
votes and letting the minority Ministerialist slip in, whereas 
if there were only two candidates, as in North-West Manchester, 
all electors “agin the Government” naturally concentrate on 
the Unionist. When will our wire-pullers get this elementary 
fact into their heads? Where Labour is sufficiently hostile 
to the Radical Party to run a candidate against the Radical 
candidate, we may be sure that in the absence of such a 
candidate a mass of Labour votes would automatically 
accrue to the Unionist Party, as has been shown in many 
cases, notoriously Ilkeston. We should not be at all sur- 
prised to learn that the great development of Labour candi- 
dates with which we are threatened at the next General Election 
were prompted and financed by the same multi-millionaires who 
finance the Radical Party, and who regard Labour candidates 
as affording the only chance of preventing a Unionist triumph. 


Brrore finally leaving the question of Committees it might be 
worth inquiring into the Enchantress, that magnificent floating 
The hotel which an unconsulted country places at the 
Peiiamteeee disposal of the undeserving Windbag of Dundee 

—as it is difficult to credit the arithmetic with which 
the House of Commons is fobbed off. The Enchantress appears 
to be in a state of perpetual motion on one pretext or another. 
At one moment there is a gigantic picnic in the Mediterranean 
ostensibly to discuss the deplorable policy of scuttle—which which 
the name of the present First Lord of the Admiralty will be 
imperishably associated—though it required unusual impudence 
to endeavour to entangle Lord Kitchener in a decision which has 
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done more damage to British prestige than any action of recent 
years. The finance of this tour provokes curiosity. Who paid for 
it, and how much did itcost? The suggestion that the annual cost 
of the Enchantress approximates the salary of the Lord Chancellor 
is too good to be true. What is the pay-roll of the officers and 
men, who, Heaven knows, are not overpaid, and who, unlike our 
favoured Members of Parliament, have income tax deducted to the 
full extent ? How much coal has been consumed by the Enchan- 
tress this year, and at what price? Who has paid for it? How 
many lobsters have been eaten? How many magnums of 
champagne have been drunk? To say nothing of the other 
delicacies composing a democratic diet. Who, we reiterate, 
has stood the racket? A grateful country ? Then, again, what 
of the special trains deemed necessary for the conveyance of such 
precious cargo as the Dundee Windbag ? The subject is simply 
inexhaustible, and the country is entitled to know what it is 
spending on a Minister who repays us with rhetoric, and regards 
speeches as adequate substitutes for ships. Surely if the tax- 
payer can afford to maintain the Enchantress at its present pitch, 
he is capable of a serious effort to maintain British sea-power ? 


As we go to press fresh light is being shed on the new land 
inquisition to which the Duke of Montrose called attention 


Fresh Light in the letter previously quoted, by the publication 


oe tn tant the Times (August 20) of a piquant corre- 
Inquiry spondence between Miss Violet Markham and a 

certain Mr. Shove, who had ensconced himself in 
the “Hotel Portland, Chesterfield,’ whence on August 11 
he indited an epistle to Miss Markham, who, so far from 
being a Tory Duke, is a devoted Liberal and warm supporter 
of the present Government—containing the following passages: 


Dear Miss MArkuam,—I have been sent down to Chesterfield to make an inquiry 
into systems of land tenure, rating, and some problems connected with the 
housing of the working classes, and Mr. J. St. G. Heath (who is secretary of the 
committee for which I am working) has advised me to approach you. with a view 
to seeing whether you would be so good as to give me some assistance. .. . 
The committee in question is an unofficial body formed under the auspices of the 
Government and composed chiefly of Liberal members of Parliament ; it is pre- 
sided over by Mr. Francis Acland, and Mr. C. Roden Buxton is the honorary 
secretary. Its object is to collect reliable and unbiassed information which 
may assist the Government in deciding whether reform is needed in the laws 
concerning land tenure and in the local taxation system. . . . 
I am a complete stranger to Chesterfield, cc. 
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The pushful Shove must have been sorry for himself when he 
received Miss Markham’s reply. 


Tapton House, Chesterfield, August 13, 1912. 
Dzar Si1r,—In reply to your letter of this morning I regret that I cannot give 
any assistance to the inquiry you are conducting in Chesterfield with reference 
to Land Reform. I disapprove very strongly, not of the principles of such an 
inquiry, but of the constitution of this particular one and the subterranean 
methods by which it is conducted. I do not know what you mean by an 
“ unofficial body appointed under the auspices of the Government . . . to collect 
reliable and unbiassed information.” An unotticial body appointed under 
Government auspices is a contradiction in terms. Government is responsible to 
Parliament and through Parliament to the nation, and cannot authorise sub 
rosa irresponsible and self-appointed commissions in matters of this kind. A 
departmental inquiry appointed by the Government to inquire into the question 
of the land would have my hearty sympathy and support, and I should render 
every assistance to the officials of such a body. The constitution of the com- 
mittee would be known to the nation, it would take its evidence in an honour- 
able, above-board ui..uner, and its conclusions would command public respect and 
confidence. None of these conditions appear to be fulfilled by the organisation 
you represent. It is surprising to me that your committee can imagine that the 
nation at large would regard facts collected by a secretly constituted political 
association as either ‘ reliable” or “ unbiassed.” Personally I should attach 
less importance to the conclusions of such a body than I should to those of the 
Tariff Reform Commission, which at least published evidence. On the contrary 
I feel that statistics and information of the type contemplated by your committee 
will be at once challenged as tainted and biassed, and will only serve in the future 
to hamper and confuse any Liberal Government in dealing with the land question. 
I must express my astonishment, shared by many members of our party, that 
any group of Liberals should have embarked un a course of secret inquiry, the 
methods of which they would have been the first to condemn if adopted by their 
political opponents. I am publishing a copy of our correspondence, as I consider 
your letter to me raises a grave question of public principle. 
Yours faithfully, Viotet R, Marxwam. 
G. F. Shove, Esq. 


Moderate Liberals of the type of Sir H. H. Raphael, or Sir 
Charles Solomon Henry, may protest against further developments 
of Lloyd Georgeism as ruinous to the Party, but we all know from 
past experience that when the crux comes “ Moderates” may be 
relied upon to “toe the line.” And after all, the plutocratic sup- 
porters of the Government have little to complain of, as they are 
frequently paid for their fidelity in the coin they covet. 


THE Government of the United States, consisting of President 
and Congress, have torn up the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty which 
Miscel- enabled the United States to build the Panama 
Sanieein Canal, now that it has served its purpose. Their 

conduct is precisely what might be expected of 
professional Pacifists and apostles of Arbitration and Fair-Play. 
We believe this course would have been adopted any year. It 
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was inevitable in the year of a Presidential election, in which 
the Irish vote and the German vote—to say nothing of the 
American vote—will be decisive factors. There is no need to 
get excited, and we must disclaim all sympathy with Jingo 
articles in peace-at-any-price papers. The British Empire has a 
hundred peaceable weapons available for coping with the situa- 
tion, but what is the use of weapons without men to use them ? 
We invite such treatment as we receive from Washington, and 
until we have repealed our present fatal fiscal system and are 
prepared to give tit for tat, the Americans will continue to wipe 
their boots on us and laugh at our laughable paper protests. 
It is “up to” the Spectator and the Anglo-American gushers 
who habitually turn the other cheek to the American smiter to 
show us out of the impasse for which they are largely responsible. 
President Taft’s performance will prove a blessing in disguise 
if it results in a substantial preference to British shipping through- 
out the British Empire. , , , General Booth’s death at the 
patriarchal age of eighty-four closes a wonderfully strenuous 
life, and though some aspects of the Salvation Army are not 
attractive, its ministrations have reached classes which would 
otherwise have remained entirely pagan, and it has undoubtedly 
alleviated the sum of human misery. He is succeeded by a man 
of striking ability in the person of his son, Mr. Bramwell Booth, 
under whose régime the Salvation Army may be expected to 
extend its influence. x x , The obituary of the month also 
includes one of the most honoured names of her time—Miss 
Octavia Hill—whose life was an example to all of what can be 
done by a great and good woman labouring intelligently and 
practically in the service of the people, to whom she taught 
doctrines that have not ceased to be true because they are old- 
fashioned. » » » Throughout August the weather was as 
execrable and as disastrous to the country as the Government, 
and to many victims it will appear as a Judgment for enduring 
such a Government. 


A TREACHEROUS WINDBAG 


TuE belief of Unionist simpletons—against which the National 
Review has repeatedly cautioned the British public—that Mr. 
Churchill would take instant steps to meet the new German Navy 
Act and the Mediterranean crisis, has now been confuted by 
events. Our First Lord of the Admiralty, who, three years ago 
was doing his utmost to cut down the Navy, can dilate at any 
length upon the immensity of the danger. To that subject he 
has devoted two speeches in the House of Commons and two 
outside it, talk being very cheap. But of action to overcome that 
danger there is no sign. Mr. Churchill’s policy is one of words, 
not deeds, as the German policy is one of deeds, not words. Not 
a single additional ship is to be laid down this year. The fruit 
of all the First Lord’s speeches is a betrayal of the Navy every 
whit as grave as Lord Haldane’s betrayal of the Army, as exposed 
in Lord Percy’s trenchant and convincing article in the last 
number of this Review.* We now know that of the amount 
voted by Parliament for the fleet last year, £2,100,000 was not 
spent, owing, Mr. Churchill alleges, to the strikes. When the 
Navy Estimates of the present year were prepared last December 
this under-expenditure could not have been known. So that 
the supplementary estimate of £990,000 introduced by Mr. 
Churchill in July actually provided £1,110,000 less than had 
originally been allotted to the fleet, though in the interval 
between the preparation of the estimates and the supplementary 
vote, Germany had passed her new Act, the purpose of which is 
to keep the German Navy on a war footing in time of peace, 
massed within striking distance of our shores. 

Mr. Churchill and his new Admiralty Board are behaving 


* Vide “ The Great ‘ Army Reform’ Imposture,” by the Earl Percy, National 
Review, August. 
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exactly as a man who should shout to his friends from his 
window that the lower story of his house was well alight, and 
then should calmly go to sleep on an upper floor. Official figures, 
given in the House of Commons as the result of a series of pains- 
taking questions by Mr. Middlemore, have established the fact 
that the British Navy is barely keeping pace with Germany in new 
construction, and making no sort of provision for patent needs 
in the Mediterranean. These are the results admitted by Mr. 
Churchill : 


Completed Battleships not launched more than 10 years: 


June 30, 1902—Great Britain 25, Germany 11. 
June 30, 1912—Great Britain 25, Germany 18. 


Completed Protected Cruisers not launched more than 10 years: 


June 30, 1902—Great Britain 45, Germany 14. 
June 30, 1912—Great Britain 13, Germany 19. 


It may be added that similar and incontrovertible figures 
show that in the last six and a half years Germany and England 
have each completed 71 destroyers. The “ unassailable supre- 
macy of this country at sea,’ which Mr. Asquith unctuously 
promised to maintain, is being destroyed with startling rapidity, 
while our Committee of Imperial Defence fills the pigeon-holes 
with schemes on which no Minister ever acts and while our 
mandarins prate of “‘ our invincible Navy.” This is the blunt 
truth. We have not sufficient ships. We have not sufficient 
men. We have not sufficient docks. We have no well-protected 
bases in the North Sea. Our reserves of stores, on which every- 
thing will depend in war, have been cut down to the most exiguous 
point; and to complete the picture of disorganisation, the officers 
and men of the Navy are stinted of pay and refused the practice 
ammunition for which they are desperately calling. 

In view of the new German Act and the rapid increase in the 
Mediterranean Navies, there was only one honest and politic 
course before the Government and Mr. Churchill. That was to 
announce that a special squadron of battleships would be laid 
down for the Mediterranean without delay—two ships this year, 
two ships next year, and two ships in each following year till a 
total of eight was reached, giving a complete new squadron. These 
ships should, of course, have been supplementary and in addition 
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to the British programme as outlined by Mr. Churchill, which is 
to stand thus for the next five years: 


5, 4, 4, 4, 4. 


The Committee of Imperial Defence is believed to have reported 
in favour of an additional programme. Whether Mr. Churchill 
agreed with it or not is not a matter of extreme consequence. 
What is of consequence is that he has not had the pluck to stand 
up to Mr. Lloyd George, who in spite of his Mansion House 
speech of July 1911, peremptorily refused to provide the sum 
needed to put the Navy in order. The surplus of 64 millions, 
which was, so we were all given to understand by both Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Lloyd George, to be held in hand as a naval reserve, has 
been calmly muddled away, without even keeping up the price 
of Consols. Mr. Churchill sat still while Mr. George tore up his 
promises. If we accept his own words on July 22 (1912), he had 
not the courage to press for additional ships. 

The truth, perhaps, is to be found in the fact that he is looking 
to Canada to extricate himself and the Government to which he 
belongs from their naval difficulties. Dissensions in the Cabinet 
will be avoided if Canada will be so kind as to find the sum to 
build a number of “‘ Dreadnoughts”’ which can be used in the 
Mediterranean, and which will by so much diminish the British 
programme. But even if Canada presented the ships she 
is alleged to be thinking of doing, and even if the British 
Government laid down two additional ships this year, which 
it will not do unless compulsion is applied, the margin of 
security would be none too large. On existing programmes, 
counting in all “ Dreadnoughts’’ now sanctioned or proposed, 
except the Australian ship, 35 of these vessels are built or building 
for the British Navy. Twenty-three are in hand or built for 
Germany. Eight are in hand or projected for Italy. Four are 
in hand for Austria. These figures give the Powers of the Triple 
Alliance 35 ships against the British 35; and on the whole, the 
foreign vessels are quite equal to the British in armament. An 
addition of five ships this year would give Britain 40 ships against 
35, which is only a margin of one in seven. 

The Canadian ships should, then, not be regarded as a substi- 
tute for British ships. They should, as the Montreal Star has 
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urged in a remarkable article, be a supplement to the British 
provision. Mr. Borden holds the key to the position, and he can 
save the Empire by insisting on his own terms. He can and 
should demand, before Canada makes any gift to the Navy, that 
positive guarantees be given by the British Government for the 
commencement this year of additional ships for the Mediterranean. 
The danger against which Canada has to guard is illustrated 
by what has happened in the case of the New Zealand “ Dread- 
nought.” New Zealand, under an agreement concluded in 1909, 
agreed to present a “ Dreadnought” to the British Navy. That 
ship was to be stationed in the Far East, while a British “ Dread- 
nought” was to be sent out to the same station. But in the 
House of Commons on July 22, Mr. Churchill used the fact that 
this vessel and the British “ Dreadnought” had been diverted 
from the Far East and kept in home waters as an excuse for 
his altogether inadequate proposals. He said: 

We have, since I have been responsible for the Admiralty, practically added * 
two battle-cruisers to our available resources, because the New Zealand Govern- 
ment have, with their usual patriotism and public spirit, placed their fine cruiser 
at our disposal for the general Imperial service, and the Jndomitable, which was 


to have gone to China, has been retained for service at home. Hansard 
vol. 41, 857. 


Instead of building the new ships required, the Admiralty has 
already in this instance repudiated its agreement with the Do- 
minions and laid hands on their ships. Mr. Borden will render 
the Empire an immense service if he takes every precaution 
to prevent Mr. Churchill from repeating this manoeuvre, to save 
himself the trouble of quarrelling with Mr. Lloyd George. 

If Mr. Churchill will not build ships, he makes up for it by 
moving the British fleets backwards and forwards. For the last 
six years the Admiralty has been steadily concentrating all our 
available and effective battleships in the North Sea—a necessary 
precaution in view of the rapid advance of the German Navy 
and of its own inexplicable and criminal failure to meet the large 
German programmes by adequate new construction. In that 
process of concentration the Mediterranean was steadily denuded. 
The climax was reached last March, when Mr. Churchill announced 
that the depleted British battle squadron, which still remained at 


* Our italics, 
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Malta, would be removed from that base to Gibraltar and counted 
as part of the fleet in home waters. Forthwith a very natural 
outcry was raised by Lord Kitchener and the commanders in the 
Mediterranean, who saw clearly that the weakly garrisoned and 
badly fortified Mediterranean bases would be at the mercy of 
either of the strong fleets which Italy and Austria are so rapidly 
creating in the south of Europe. Thereupon Mr. Churchill undoes 
the whole work of concentration in the North Sea. Having called 
home the Mediterranean ships on the plea that they are wanted 
near home, he sends out four battle-cruisers from the North Sea 
to the Mediterranean, though in March he declared that these 
very vessels were of extraordinary value as the fast wing of a 
battle-fleet in the North Sea, and though in the interval since he 
delivered that opinion, Germany has decided to make an immense 
increase in her fully manned force in the North Sea. So that we 
reach this extraordinary conclusion: The battle-cruisers which 
were necessary in home waters before Germany made this increase 
are unnecessary now that she has determined to make it. The 
ships which were required for our safety, when she only maintained 
21 fully manned armoured vessels, are not required now that 
she has set to work to raise her fully manned strength in armoured 
ships to 37. Such is Mr. Churchill’s new strategy, adopted at 
the order of Mr. Lloyd George. 

No words can exaggerate the immensity of the danger in 
the North Sea with the new dispositions which Mr. Churchill 
had accepted or originated. On his own showing, Germany 
will have in the North Sea, possibly at the end of 1913: 


25 battleships fully manned in the High Sea Fleet. 
4 battleships all fully manned in the Reserve of the High 
Sea Fleet. 


8 armoured cruisers fully manned in the High Sea Fleet. 
Against these, we provide the following : 


25 battleships fully manned in the Home Fleet ; 
8 battleships fully manned at Gibraltar, 44 days’ distance ; 
8 battleships half manned in the Second Fleet ; 


with perhaps 12 fully manned armoured cruisers. Yet Mr. 
Churchill has himself laid down this princip’e, that we must 
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have such a margin of strength as to meet at “our average 
moment” the strength of an enemy at his “ selected moment.” 
The average strength of our fleet in battleships will be less than 25, 
to allow of ships docking and refitting. The strength of the Ger- 
man fleet at its selected moment will be29. Of course, if Germany 
is so obliging as to give us a month’s or even a week’s notice, 
we can muster 33 battleships. But do Mr. Churchill and the War 
Staff really imagine that she will do this? Germany at the 
Hague Conference opposed and defeated a proposal that even 
so little as twenty-four hours’ notice should be given before 
beginning war. Why? Admiral Stiege wrote in the March 
number of Ueberall, under the undoubted inspiration of the 
German Admiralty, that the commander-in-chiéf of the High 
Sea Fleet should be given the power to attack our fleet when any 
favourable opportunity offered. Why? And to complete the 
series of indications, Professor Hans Delbrueck in last month’s 
number of the Preussische Jahrbiicher wrote that the German 
Navy has now become so strong that, if the circumstances were 
Savourable and an advantageous moment were seized, Germany 
might win in a great sea-fight and “inflict a death-wound upon 
England.” 

Mr. Churchill and the War Staff are, then, gambling on the 
chance that Germany will give them ample warning and enable 
them to bring home the ships which they have scattered. They are 
doing this, though Mr. Churchill has declared that the one factor 
which differentiates naval from land war, “‘ is the awful suddenness 
with which naval warfare can reach its decisive phase,’ without 
“the vast process of mobilisation, the very first signs of which 
must be noticed,’ and though the very action of Germany in 
maintaining “ four-fifths” of her Navy on a war footing is un- 
mistakable evidence that with her the blow will precede the 
word. 

But, even so, we have not exhausted the dangers of a deplor- 
able situation. Mr. Churchill assumes in all his estimates of future 
force in the North Sea that the British ships will be completed 
punctually to date, and that Germany will never dream of 
accelerating her present programme. As to the first assumption, 
it can only be said that two ships of our 1909 programme, which 
should have been in service in April last, are still unready, that 
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the ships of our 1910 and 1911 programmes are weeks behindhand, 
and that any recurrence of the recent strikes would derange his 
fine calculations. As to the second assumption, we have to 
remember Mr. Asquith’s admission in 1909, that he had been quite 
wrong in 1908 in his views as to what the naval position would 
be. He had assumed, he said, on the strength of the Admiralty’s 
information, that the German programme was a paper one, and 
that the German ships would be built more slowly than our own. 
What if Mr. Churchill is making a similar mistake to Mr. Asquith’s, 
and what if the Admiralty is as wrong now as it was in 1909 ? 
In that case by December 1913, it is at least possible for Germany 
to have 21 “ Dreadnoughts” in the North Sea whereas Mr. 
Churchill is calculating upon her only having 13, and is providing 
but 22 British vessels, and this when every “ Dreadnought” of 
ours is with the flag. Mr. Churchill is not merely gambling on the 
chance that Germany will give him warning. He is also gambling 
on the chance that she will not accelerate—that she will be so 
good as to surrender an opportunity now well within her 
grasp. 

It is for these reasons that Mr. Churchill’s policy must be 
condemned as one of absolute treachery to the Navy and to the 
nation. He is scattering our “ Dreadnoughts”’ during the most 
critical period in our history. He has thrown a great chance 
away. He has wasted precious months, when every day is of 
importance. ‘‘ Five minutes,” said Nelson, “ makes the difference 
between a victory and a defeat.” What will happen, if at Ger- 
many’s “ selected moment” the British fleet has to wait four and 
a half days for the arrival of the battleships at Gibraltar, a week 
for the battle-cruisers at Malta, or a fortnight for the half-manned 
ships of the Second Fleet to “ shakedown” ? “‘ Five minutes ”»— 
and Mr. Churchill wants at least five days ! 

There is one further point which cannot be ignored, because 
it is of extreme importance to the successful conduct of war, and 
the British Navy cannot afford to give any odds away. The 
First Lord, who is not a seaman trained, must learn to attend 
to his own business and not meddle in the discipline and mances 
vring of the fleet. It is an amazing fact that during the last 
manceuvres, Blue Fleet—which suffered defeat—was personally 
conducted by Mr. Churchill. The nominal commander-in-chief, 
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Prince Louis of Battenberg, was treated as a cipher and apparently 
allowed himself so to be treated. 

There is an old saying, ‘‘ Order, counter-order, disorder,” and 
under Mr. Churchill this has been supplemented by a new 
maxim, “ Organisation, re-organisation, disorganisation.” It is 
time for the nation to put its foot down. Monkey tricks are 
being played with the force on which its very safety depends. 
If it wants politicians to meddle with and muddle its fleet, 
why trouble to train admirals and pay them salaries? We 
suggest that question to Mr. Churchill as supplying a field for 


further ‘‘ economies.” 
NAVALIS. 


SOME LESSONS OF THE WAR IN TRIPOLI 


In this country military organisation differs from that of Con- 
tinental nations in being based on no actual requirements of 
war. We cut down our Army Estimates, not because other 
nations do so, but because a political party is pledged to “economy.” 
Thus, while Germany, confronted with the possibility of finding 
in the next war a British Expeditionary force fighting with the 
French, promptly adds the exact numbers of that expeditionary 
force to her own establishment, our Secretary for War is engaged 
in trying in vain to prove that the necessary reserves really exist 
for that force, or holding up a mysterious envelope which con- 
tains the valuable information that it can actually get to the seat 
of war in time to fight. This strange method of preparing for 
war finds a counterpart in the commonly accepted delusion that 
you can play off ships against soldiers, and that the larger your 
navy the fewer soldiers do you require. And this in spite of the 
fact that Russia, Austria, and Germany are all increasing the 
numbers of their soldiers, and they, combined with France, which 
has reached her limit in this respect, are all four adopting enormous 
naval programmes as well. This complete disregard for realities 
leads both our Press and our politicians to consider questions of 
foreign policy without any reference to the actual cards we hold 
in playing the game of diplomacy, and still less the cards held 
by our partners or our opponents. 

It is inconceivable that the attitude adopted by a large 
section of the Press towards such subjects as the war in Tripoli 
or the abandonment of the Mediterranean could have been due to 
anything but a refusal to look facts in the face. 

The Mediterranean problem is, of course, only a part of a 
much greater problem, namely, the threatened domination of 


Europe by the two Central European powers, Germany and 
vou. LX 4 
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Austria-Hungary. The third power of the Triple Alliance, 
Italy, is in reality an unwilling partner, and in so far as she is un- 
willing, her case does not differ materially from that of Holland, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. While these nations are to a great 
extent hostile in sentiment towards Germany, in the case of the 
first two, at any rate, violation of their territory would probably 
not induce them to fire a shot. Even in the case of Switzerland 
there is the gravest doubt whether it would do so. German 
influence is increasing every year, and it is significant that the 
Kaiser is going to attend the Swiss mancuvres. In any case, it 
is to be feared that a German victory over France would induce all 
three countries to place their armies at once at the disposal of the 
German General Staff. The position of Italy, although that 
Power is bound by a formal alliance, resembles theirs in the 
attitude she may be expected to adopt on the outbreak of a 
war between the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance. This 
attitude may be described in the words used by Capitaine Sorb 
in his exhaustive study of the European strategical problem 
entitled “La Doctrine de défense nationale ” : 


Resolved to maintain themselves for the present within the correct limits 
imposed upon them by these engagements, they will adopt at first a waiting 
attitude, at least on land. There it is easy for Italy, destined to act in a 
mountainous region, where one can easily gain time, to dissimulate. But this 
does not hold good where the intervention of the fleet in the Mediterranean is 


concerned ... For on the sea it is impossible to temporise or conceal one’s 
intentions and movements. 


From the strategical point of view Italy’s position is an 
extremely precarious one. Bounded on the north by the highest 
mountain range in Europe, and in all other directions by the sea, a 
nation composed largely of sailors and of mountaineers, she appears 
at first sight to possess every element of strength and of inde- 
pendence. In reality she is the most vulnerable of all countries. 
The heads of all the passes along the Alps east of Monte Rosa are 
within the territory either of Switzerland or Austria. Controlling, 
as they do, the head waters of the Ticino, the Adda and the Adige, 
and aided by the configuration of the frontier which protrudes into 
Lombardy, these countries possess every initial advantage in a 
war against Italy, for not only is frontier defence rendered 
difficult, but an Italian offensive in Venetia, where the country 
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is open, would be exposed to a flank attack from Austrian 
territory. In addition to this a mountain range runs nearly 
the entire length of the Peninsula confining the main lines 
of communication to the proximity of the coasts of the 
Adriatic and the Ligurian Sea, where they are open to attack at 
almost any point from the sea. Owing to the extreme narrowness 
of the Peninsula the interception of these communications at any 
point north of Rome would mean the complete paralysis of the 
whole national life. The mere threat of such an attack would 
tend to prevent the concentration of the Italian Army in the 
northern provinces. Her diplomacy has, therefore, to run the 
gauntlet between the danger involved by a failure to support Gere 
many and Austria, and the alternative danger of an attack by a 
superior British and French Fleet in the Mediterranean. Under 
the circumstances, a refusal to concentrate her entire Army in 
Piedmont at the outset would probably be excused by Germany 
as long as she intervened actively later on. At the same time, she 
feels that this attitude warrants the hope that an understanding 
may be reached between the Mediterranean Powers, whereby that 
Sea may be excluded from the sphere of hostilities during a 
continental struggle. We have lately seen tentative efforts on tke 
part both of Austria and Italy towards this solution. The posi- 
tion, however, is further complicated by the rivalry with Austria. 
While national sentiment has not yet abandoned the hope of one 
day recovering Trieste and even Dalmatia, and of making the 
Adriatic an Italian lake, called even now “ mare nostro” by the 
Italian Navy League, there is no practical hope of the realisation 
of these dreams. On the other hand, her increasing influence and 
commercial development in Albania and Montenegro present a 
real chance of securing a large share of the Balkan Peninsula if the 
day should come for its division among the Great Powers. Russia 
at Constantinople, Austria at Salonica, and Italy at Valona is 
a possible solution of the problem which could only be realised 
by co-operation with Germany and Austria. The refusal of 
Italian statesmen, therefore, to be influenced by Irredentist 
sentiment and their adhesion to the Triple Alhance can be easily 
understood. There is, under present conditions, no other course 
open to them. 

The situation in Europe can best be grasped by realising this 
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ever-increasing pressure on the part of the German-speaking 
peoples on the neighbouring nations. The question which only the 
future can decide is whether this pressure will result in the over- 
throw of the balance of power by the incorporation of some of the 
smaller nations in the German Empire before war has taken place, 
or whether those nations will await the decision of the sword. The 
position of these States towards Germany is not unlike that of the 
Confederation of the Rhine and the smaller countries of Europe 
towards the France of Napoleon, and nothing is more remarkable 
than the zeal which, under the irresistible attraction of a powerful 
neighbour, under the prestige gained by such union, and under the 
fear of their country becoming the seat of war, these States dis- 
played at that time in the service of their masters. 

This situation is constant, and all events must be judged 
primarily by their effect upon it. With regard to the main theatre 
of the approaching struggle, the frontiers of France, Belgium and 
Germany, no substantial alteration is possible; the problems of 
mobilisation and concentration have been worked out with 
extreme accuracy, and every contingency provided for. Within 
certain well-defined limits we know what will occur. While the 
main interest centres there, increasing attention must be given 
to the subsidiary theatres, notably the Baltic and the 
Mediterranean, where events are taking place which may 
profoundly modify the strategical situation. On the one 
hand, the naval convention between France and Russia, and the 
laying down of Russian “‘ Dreadnoughts,” will soon alter the aspect 
of affairs in the Baltic. German naval policy is based upon the 
complete control of that sea, which is a haven of refuge for their 
fleet. 


Germany’s fleet [says Bernhardi] is not strong enough to assume the 
strategic offensive under any circumstances. . . A defensive attitude may be 
forced upon the German fleet by a very superior enemy. In such a case the 
fleet must act like the main reserve of a beleaguered fortress. It must not 
enter into decisive battle with the superior enemy, but must try to injure him 
continuously by repeated and sudden attacks against portions of his forces. 


This policy must plainly be modified if the control of the 
Baltic is in dispute. On the other hand, this unfavourable 
situation may be counteracted by the issue in the Medi- 
terranean where Austria and Italy have embarked on 
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extensive naval programmes. There is no cause for Germany 
to feel discouraged. In ten years of profound peace she has 
gained results equal to that of a great naval victory. Every 
naval standard has been abandoned by the British Government, 
and its vacillating policy with regard to the Mediterranean justifies 
the hope that in a few years’ time the outbreak of war will mean 
the concentration of practically the entire British naval strength in 
home waters, where, in view of the difficulties of blockading the 
German coasts and the necessity of protecting food-supplies in the 
Atlantic, the result will long continue doubtful. In the mean- 
time the combined fleets of Italy and Austria should gain control 
of the Mediterranean. 

It will thus be seen that on the one hand Russia, on the other 
Italy, may well become the decisive factors in a European war. 
One of these powers, Italy, is now engaged in a war, the importance 
of which lies in the fact that she has not only shown evidence of 
organisation, method, and general efficiency hitherto unsuspected, 
but also of national aspirations, national solidarity and patriotism 
which must compel her to play a leading part in Eureopan 
combinations. 

It is unnecessary in these pages to show how the motives 
of Italy in engaging in this struggle have been misunderstood and 
her actions misrepresented. As long ago as 1890 Crispi had 
represented to Lord Salisbury that French and British expansicn 
in Africa would necessitate Italy securing Tripoli. Since then 
Italian subjects have been pouring into Northern Africa. There 
are 35,000 in Egypt, 130,000 in Tunis, 8000, including Maltese 
in Tripoli, and the trade of those countries is largely in their hands. 
The Southern Italians share with the Greeks the ability tolive 
among Orientals and rear families under conditions of climate 
impossible to other Europeans. The war against Turkey was a 
national one in every sense, rendered so by the desire to support 
Italian expansion, by the injustice of Turkish rule, the disabilities 
imposed on Italian trade, and the opposition to Italian enterprise. 
It was supported above all by national tradition. The Turk was the 
hereditary enemy and it was only natural that the navy and army 
of a United Italy should find inspiration in the memory of Lepanto 
and the victories of Venice in the Augean. 

The Italian ultimatum was the result of profound forethought 
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and deliberation. The charge of undertaking hostilities without 
due warning is as absurd as the similar charge brought against 
the Japanese. Any delay in such circumstances, once war is 
determined on, is criminal folly and means the renunciation 
of the first essential of success, the initiative. 

To the astonishment of all Europe, which had fondly supposed 
that the Government would not have the courage nor the people 
the will to fight, the stroke was followed by an outburst of national 
enthusiasm, the genuineness of which there was no mistaking. 
Clericals and Socialists welcomed it with equal ardour. Our 
Press having mistaken the temper of the Italian people forthwith 
began to discredit the operations. It is unfortunate that up to 
the present the only critical works on the war have been by corre- 
spondents displaying such obvious prejudice as to discount their 
value entirely. The soldier at least will not be misled by stories 
of “atrocities” or of the inferior quality of Italian troops. The 
facts tell an entirely different tale. Italian humanity has been 
sufficiently vindicated; it remains to vindicate the honour of 
Italian arms. The truth is that Government, people, as well as 
army and navy, have displayed a readiness and adaptability for 
war which forms a striking commentary on the conditions pre- 
vailing in this country, and give the lie to every principle and 
prognostication put forward by our politicians during the last 
decade. Popular government with the Italians does not result 
as with us in being the worst possible form of government for 
waging war, as the late Lord Salisbury described it. It has 
not been necessary to abandon the first principle of strategy by 
allowing the enemy to take the initiative in order to demonstrate 
to your own people that you are acting on the defensive, which 
in fact is the last thing any nation should do. It has not been 
necessary, as it was with us in the South African War, to postpone 
the concentration of troops until it is too late. On the contrary, 
everything was in readiness for the despatch of the striking force 
within a week of the order for mobilisation. This was issued on 
September 23, the ultimatum on the 28th. The blockade of 
Tripoli Harbour took place on the 29th, the defences were occupied 
by sailors on October 5. On the 7th Benghazi, on the 10th 
Marsa Tobruk, were also occupied by naval detachments. The 
expeditionary force sailed on the 9th, and by the 19th 20,000 
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troops had been disembarked at Tripoli, 9000 at Benghazi, and 
other detachments at Derna and Marsa Tobruk. Curious as it 
may seem, operations by which 35,000 men were landed at 
different points along a frontage of 600 miles, these landings 
being in most cases actively resisted, within the space of ten days 
from the time of their leaving Italy, have provided the critics 
with material for the strangest theories. Let it be remembered 
that these transports had to be convoyed during their whole 
course by the Italian Fleet, that the Fleet had to provide a screen 
of destroyers between Augusta in Sicily and Tripoli, a distance of 
198 nautical miles, and to watch the entrance to the Aigean as well. 
Let it be remembered also that the naval detachments had to 
endure for a whole week the brunt of the attacks of Turks and 
Arabs before being relieved by the army, that Captain Cagni and 
his 1800 sailors in Tripoli knew no rest for six days and nights 
against attacks by greatly superior forces, that combined naval 
and military operations are the severest test to both army and navy, 
that the most zealous and efficient co-operation between the ser- 
vices has nevertheless been evident throughout the war, and that 
all these preliminary operations were conducted without a hitch 
of any kind. And bearing these things in mind, we can then 
judge the value of the attempts to discredit this feat on account of 
its ‘‘ slowness” and also of the supposed lesson deduced by writers 
like “‘ Master Mariner” and Mr. Archibald Hurd, which is nothing 
less than the extreme difficulty of an invasion or raid on our own 
shores ! 

Thus the sailing of an army of occupation to a waterless 
desert country where it expects to remain for a long period, with a 
disproportionate amount of transport and supply in addition to 
coast artillery and mountain artillery and the ammunition required 
for these, is compared to the despatch of a German force with the 
very minimum of cavalry, artillery and transport, or in case of a 
raid none at all, to one of the most thickly populated and civilised 
countries on earth. But it is to be hoped these critics will take 
comfort from the story of other landings in this war. They are 
extremely instructive. 

At Benghazi on October 19, 4000 Italians, with two mountain 
batteries, landed on a shore defended by 2000 of the enemy. The 
boats left the ships about 9 a.m. covered by the guns of the fleet, 
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landing-stages had to be erected, and the landing of the mules 
caused much delay. Nevertheless by 3 P.M. two battalions of 
marines, four of infantry with machine guns, and two batteries were 
available. This force advanced and stormed the enemy’s position. 
Thus six battalions and two batteries were landed in six hours 
in the face of determined resistance by a considerable force. 

But this feat is thrown into the shade by the landing at Rhodes 
on May 4. Here the combination of army and navy is even more 
remarkable. While the fleet demonstrated against Rhodes the 
troop transports proceeded to Kalitea, eight miles south, where in 
less than two hours 8000 men had been disembarked. The dis- 
embarkation began at 4 a.M. By 2 p.m. the artillery, machine 
guns, ammunition, horses, vehicles and supplies of all kinds 
required for the force had been landed. 

Perhaps if the Italians can land 8000 men in two hours the 
Germans might do the same. And if 8000 German infantry 
landed on the east coast in the first few days of a war, would our 
Expeditionary Force leave the country in time to be of any service 
on the continent ? 

Another remarkable landing operation is that at Bu Sceifa 
on June 16. Here 10,000 men, including a squadron of cavalry 
and some artillery were landed with all their stores in the course 
of one day in spite of desperate attacks by the Arabs on the 
force covering the landing. 

By the end of December some 120,000 troops had been sent to 
Tripoli, and this number has been maintained there ever since. In 
spite of this the normal establishment of 260,000 is maintained 
in Italy. Here is a country with a system of compulsory service, 
hitherto supposed by our politicians to be peculiarly unsuited to 
the conduct of oversea expeditions, maintaining, without any 
grumbling on the part of the people and without any apparent 
undue financial strain, a force of 120,000 reservists in addition to 
the establishment. Many of these reservists have been sent to 
Africa. 

The whole machinery works with extreme smoothness. As 
far as possible the troops who have finished their period of service 
are being brought back and replaced by the later class of recruits 
now available. It is designed gradually to replace regiments 
at the front by others at home. 
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The cost of the war is far less than is commonly supposed, 
the supply of the troops in Tripoli costs very little more than their 
maintenance at home and it is said that Italy can continue the war 
for two years without imposing additional taxation. 

The most remarkable feature, however, has undoubtedly been 
the endurance of the Italian people. It has been remarked that 
the Germans were, after six months, sick of war in 1871, and that 
after the most striking victories. Italy has endured for nearly 
a year the most discouraging form of warfare in a desert country, 
listening for weary months to tales of torture and mutilation 
inflicted on her wounded, with no victories of a sensational or 
decisive nature to cheer her, and feeling that her motives and 
efforts are misinterpreted in every country in Europe. 

In every respect the war has revealed a remarkable national 
efficiency and discipline. The control of the Press has rivalled 
even that of the Japanese, and the patriotism of Italian journalists 
is evidenced by their acceptance of the conditions. Of this 
extreme secrecy the attack on Zuara is an excellent instance. 
A few battalions were brought from Northern Italy, a few from 
the Aigean, a few from Tripoli, and the combined force, without 
a word of any kind leaking out, suddenly appeared off the African 
coast and captured a point of great importance. 

This secrecy, however, has been a feature of all the operations 
from the commencement of the war. The captures of Misurata, 
Rhodes, and Bu Kamesch have been striking examples of the 
success of the Prime Minister Giolitti’s appeal to the Press 
when the war begun. Without this, those undertakings would 
have been infinitely more costly. 

The excellence of the aviation work has been ettested by the 
Times correspondent. Flights have been carried out repeatedly 
all over the hinterland to a total distance of 140 miles from start 
to finish. “The most remarkable features of the work,” he says, 
“are the frequency and regularity of the ascents and the complete 
freedom from serious mishap.” They have demonstrated the 
paramount value of the aeroplane for scouting. All this wou'd, 
however, have been impossible without the excellent organisation 
of the air service in Italy. 

The operations on land have not been of such a nature as to 
enable a real verdict to be formed of the value of the higher 
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leadership, but on a small scale the capture of the island of Rhodes 
was a brilliant operation which displayed the highest qualities 
both in officers and men. After the capture of Rhodes Harbour 
the Turkish garrison retired to Psithos in the interior. General 
Ameglio sent a detachment of 1600 men by sea to a point on the 
west coast, another of 800 to a point on the east coast. The 
disembarkation was effected at dead of night with all lights ex- 
tinguished. General Ameglio, with the third and principal 
column started from Rhodes itself. The columns had to march 
eighteen, twenty, and twenty-five miles respectively from different 
points of the compass over mountain roads on a dark night. 
Nevertheless the three gained touch with one another at 9 a.M., 
and completely surprised the Turks, who, after a desperate resis- 
tance, were all forced to surrender. Night operations are always 
hazardous, and success under conditions involving the separa- 
tion of the attacking force, landing operations, and a long march 
over mountains, bespeaks generalship and discipline of a very 
high order. Other operations which have done great credit to 
the Italians are the attack on Zanzur and all General Garioni’s 
operations from Ferua with the engagements at Bu Kamesch 
and Sidi Said. 

It would, of course, be idle to deny that the conduct of the war 
is in some respects open to criticism. Even Italian papers have 
pointed out that the present situation in Tripoli whereby some 
120,000 men occupy the seaboard and are to some extent blockaded 
by 6000 Turkish regulars with an unknown number of Arabs 
is injurious to Italian prestige. This criticism, however, ignores 
the plan of campaign deliberately adopted by the Italians, 
be it right or wrong. The war is one of exhaustion, and the 
preliminary aim of the Italians is to close the caravan routes by 
which the Turco-Arab forces are supplied with the necessaries 
of war. The coast is held and it remains to close the routes 
from Tunis and Egypt. The present delay is caused by the 
necessity of waiting till General Garioni has closed the routes 
from Tunis, of which there are four. Hence the importance of 
the latest news from the seat of war of the capture of Regdalin, 
which closes the third of these routes, two of them being already 
cut. Having adopted this plan, necessitating great dispersal 
and numerous detachments, it is unreasonable to find fault 
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because they do not undertake an advance which would require 
a concentration of all available strength. The Englishman or 
the Frenchman may, perhaps, feel that Lord Kitchener or General 
Liautey would before this have made an advance. In addition 
to the above considerations, however, there are other difficulties. 
Azizieh, the present Turkish head-quarters, lies some fifty miles 
south of Tripoli, and the intervening tract is absolutely waterless, 
the low scrub will not even provide grazing for camels. The 
mountains of Gharian lie some ten miles further south. They are 
the Italian objective, for they provide every facility for the 
enemy’s resistance and the war can apparently only be brought to 
an end by the capture of this line of defence. Camels alone can 
be used for transport, and the Turkish Empire and Egypt are of 
course closed to Italian purchasers. Eritrea and Tunis can alone 
supply them. This is the chief difficulty, but there are additional 
reasons for caution. A premature advance would be fatal. The 
Italian Army has not the experience of the British or French in 
such warfare; they have the memory of Adowa behind them. 
The authorities have every reason to avoid hasty action. The 
temptation to such a course is always strong, and its avoidance 
alone displays a certain strength of purpose and determination. 
This spirit is shown in Colonel Ciardino’s words to the journalists 
who were assembled to hear a lecture on the operations a short 
time ago. Speaking for the Commander-in-Chief, this officer of 
the General Staff, after explaining the reasons for delay, added 
that General Caneva had felt bitterly the criticisms made upon 
him, ‘‘ but he who had in his hands the fortune of the war need 
make no reply except to God and to his own conscience.” 

The present situation cannot, however, be protracted without 
doing harm to the “ moral” of the troops, many of whom are 
inactive behind vast entrenchments. Another criticism which 
may, perhaps, be justly levelled is that a bolder policy immediately 
after the first disembarkation might have ended the war at a blow, 
when the Turkish garrison was disheartened and the Arabs were 
showing no enthusiasm in their cause. But this is only being 
wise after the event. 

The Navy has had an arduous and somewhat thankless task 
to perform. It has, however, accomplished one exploit which 
vies with the Japanese attacks on Port Arthur. On July 12, 
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an Italian torpedo flotilla under Commander Millo, made a night 
attack on the Turkish fleet anchored just north of the Dardanelles, 
thus forcing a strait some twenty miles in length defended by 
twenty-three forts. During its entire course the flotilla was 
exposed to the glare of searchlights and a heavy fire. It never- 
theless reached the further end, where, owing to the presence of 
steel cables and the dazzling effect of the searchlights, it was 
impossible to attack the Turkish warships. The retirement was 
carried out in perfect order under the same conditions and 
without sustaining any material damage. 

In view of such records it is surely time that justice were given 
where it is due; to the Italian Navy, which has borne the wear and 
tear of continuous active service at sea since the outbreak of war, 
and which has co-operated with the Army in countless combined 
expeditions without any friction; to the army which has performed 
a most thankless task with uncomplaining fortitude ; to the people 
for a national sentiment and endurance which has raised Italy im- 
measurably in the eyes of the world, and to the Parliament in 
which the voice of criticism has been absolutely silent while war has 
been in progress. 

One word may be added as to the qualities of Italian troops. 
The tales of some correspondents with the Turks as to the in- 
ability of Italian infantry to fight except behind entrenchments, 
and their unwillingness to expose themselves are altogether in- 
compatible with facts. All accounts speak of repeated assaults 
with the bayonet and hand-to-hand fighting. Well authenticated 
accounts give the losses of the enemy as 700 killed at Benghazi 
on March 13, 1000 at Zanzur on June 8, 700 at Sidi Said on 
June 27 and 28, 300 at Sidi Ali on July 14, and 300 at Misurata 
on July 9. In most cases these are bodies actually found and 
buried, most of them killed by bayonet wounds. Now the Arab 
is more than a match for the European in such fighting, as our 
campaigning in the Soudan sufficiently proved, and aspersions 
on the courage of Italian soldiers are after this simply ridiculous. 

Lastly, it will, of course, be asked, “Is Tripoli worth going to 
war for?” But in spite of Mr. Norman Angel and the doctrinaires, 
who assert that war is never worth while, it is not as they believe 
a matter of pounds, shillings and pence. It is strange that this 
theory should be exalted into a high ideal, for it is really the most 
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base. It is more profitable to note that nations who think it 
worth while to go to war even for a desert, also think that disarma- 
ment and arbitration are merely catchwords for the avoidance of 
responsibility ; that death and suffering are not the worst evils, 
and that the day when European nations abandon the sword, 
because international finance prevents them drawing it, will be 
the day when their supremacy shall pass into the hands of less 
degenerate races. 

These are some of the practical lessons of the war. But what 
will its results be? It came as a shock to Europe, it was un- 
expected, it was fraught with dangers to the general peace. The 
other powers of the Triple Alliance having been unable to prevent 
it will, however, set themselves to exploit it. War has an effect 
upon imaginative Southern races tending to undue elation in 
success and despair in failure. A successful issue to the war, the 
colonisation of Tripoli occupying a central position with a coast- 
line of 1100 miles between the British and French areas in North 
Africa will provide Germany with a lever which she will not fail to 
use. Italy has more than four times as many subjects in Tunis 
as France has, far more in Egypt and the Soudan than has 
Britain. May not Malta be made to appear a thorn in the flesh 
to a nation holding Tripoli? Will it be so hard to persuade them 
that their future cannot be reconciled with British and French 
supremacy in the Mediterranean? Up till now it must be 
remembered the ‘‘ Dreibund” has been, in the words of Mr. 
Homer Lea’s remarkable book, ‘‘ The Day of the Saxon,” “ based 
on political considerations, and transient as it is artificial.” ‘“‘ For 
the Teutons to succeed,” he says, “in reversing the motif of this 
coalition from one of defence to one of aggression, it must insure 
to Italy, subsequent to the dissolution of the British Empire, 
that degree of gain which would permit of her future national 
expansion being independent of the Teutonic.” Italy can gain 
nothing from the victory of the Triple Alliance in proportion to her 
losses. The Mediterranean would fall under the control of Germany 
and Austria, and, even if she eventually acquired Albania, A ustria’s 
gain would be infinitely greater. It may safely be predicted that 
Italian statesmen will not be diverted from their true policy by the 
acquisition of Tripoli or be deceived by dreams of an African Empire 
which may compensate them for Teutonic domination in Europe. 
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But there is a real danger that the fatal weakness of our naval 
policy and the obvious tendency to evacuate the Mediterranean 
may drive them to accept the only alternative. Our fleet is the 
only guarantee not only of our own communications arid food- 
supplies, but of all those nations whose only interest is continued 
peace and security. 

The lesson is an old one. We have tempted fate before. 
In1796 the English Navy was not in command of the Mediterranean. 
The result was that Napoleon conquered Italy, and two years later 
occupied Egypt. At this time “Great Britain was,” according 
to Admiral Mahan, “in the position of a nation struggling for 
existence,” and Collingwood wrote, “The question is not merely 
who should be conqueror, but whether we shall be any longer a 
people, whether Britain is to be enrolled in the list of European 
nations.” 

In reality our interests and those of Italy are identical. We 
are both concerned in maintaining the status quo in Europe and 
preventing the dismemberment of Turkey. Our friendship is 
not only traditional, it is vital to her security. Itis time, however, 
that the British people realised the true nature of the problem. 
The smaller nations of Europe and one of the Great Powers, Italy, 
are, without avowing it, perhaps, even to themselves, looking to us 
as their hope in the coming crisis. The treaty guaranteeing the 
neutrality of Belgium is recognised as a dead letter. The inten- 
tion of Germany to infringe Belgian and Swiss neutrality is no 
more concealed than that of a naval attack on Great Britain in a 
time of profound peace. So open, indeed, is this last design that 
General Bernhardi only regrets that such an attack is rendered 
difficult by the excellence of British harbour defences. Denmark 
and Holland are as defenceless as Belgium and Switzerland. There 
are no more safeguards in Europe than there were in the time of 
Louis XIV. or of Napoleon. If Great Britain can provide no 
support for these nations, they must make the best terms they can 
by reaping the fruits of German victory even at the cost of their 
own independence. How deeply this principle has penetrated in 
Belgium, in spite of a revival of national sentiment last year, is 
shown by the publication of a work which excited considerable 
attention a short time ago by one styling himself O. Dax. In it 
the author endeavoured to show that tle national policy should 
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be entirely based on the principle of waiting to see which was the 
winning side and throwing in their lot with the victors. These 
demoralising doctrines are bound to become more acceptable with 
the increase in German armaments. They are the inevitable 
result of the failure of Great Britain to realise her responsibilities. 
We stand for the liberties of Europe. Every weak nation is 
looking to us to-day as they have done for hundreds of years when 
the balance of power has been threatened. So fatally do we lack 
the imagination to see it, however, that our politicians, instead of 
telling the people that a reinforcement of some 200,000 men to the 
French Army and an alliance with that nation are the very mini- 
mum of our obligations in view of the issues at stake, and that 
number is far less in proportion to our population than was the 
army which fought in the Peninsula to the population of that day 
—instead of telling them this, they are glorying in the quibble that 
we have no military obligations on the continent, and the Secretary 
of War informs us that the British people “ will not adopt com- 
pulsory service until they have had a disaster; ”’ and that in any 
case all is well. And this at the very time when an officer is 
being employed by the War Office to visit the County Associations 
and deliver lectures on the imminence of war and the desire of 
the authorities to gradually accustom the people to the idea of 
compulsory service by means of cadet corps, rifle clubs, &c. 

Does it never occur to the politicians that the people they 
cringe to and pretend to trust might believe a man if he became 
honest and told the truth ? 

If, in view of our history, in view of the realities around us 
to-day, in view of actual facts and actual situations, we still 
continue blind, the blame will not he with the people, but with 
those who have betrayed them. 

PERCY. 


ENGLAND AND ITALY 


ALmostT a year has passed since the roar of the guns before Tripoli 
woke Europe from the slumber into which she had sunk after a 
spell of anxious watching and made her pour forth her wrath 
against the disturber of her rest; and as the brawler was not an 
old offender, surprise fanned the flames of indignation, and much 
dirty water and many missiles were hurled at the rioter, and these 
last were picked up by him to use later on for breaking the 
throwers’ windows. The projectiles bore national trade marks. 
Bomb-shells made in Germany were therein plenty ; and stones were 
thrown in quantities too, and hurt none the less though they were 
wrapped up in leaves of the Bible and engraved with the initials 
of Exeter Hall and of Mother Grundy. 

England is a famous judge of other nations’ morals, and in 
this case her opinion of Italy for causing the uproar was decided 
and damnatory. So a pre-eminently humane and unaggressive 
people was hooted at for “ atrocities” and “ piracy,” while that 
Teuton word “land-hunger” was launched at their heads by 
the Press of a country which has dined full well off the territorial 
joint, and which is supposed in Europe to be yet like Dante’s 
beast that dopo il pasto ha pir fame che pria. 

All this is ancient history now, for the hubbub in the china- 
shop of Europe has continued for nearly a year, during which the 
ineffable Turk has been running round the counter both to avoid 
being hit and in the hope that his antagonist would break the 
crockery of others and so induce them to stop the fight. But, 
since intervention in favour of Constantinople is daily passing 
further into the realm of dreamland, it may now be prudent to 
consider the result of the war as a foregone conclusion and to 
sum up its consequences for and against England. The calcula- 
tion is the more impellent at a moment when her Government is 
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recalling from the Mediterranean—creator and annihilator of so 
many empires—the relics of a fleet which once served to make her 
name respected and her amity desired between Gibraltar and the 
Dardanelles. 

Is Britain’s prestige so heightened of late in this quarter 
of Europe that she dares to entrust possessions of supreme import- 
ance, an annual commerce of 120 million pounds and the highway 
to her Indian Empire to the safe keeping of a friend who, however 
willing to help a people that once asked help of none, is now for 
the first time (with the commissioning of the Dante Alighieri and 
the Viribus Unitis) in a position of actual naval inferiority to 
the allied fleets of Italy and Austria, and at the end of twelve 
short months will have a lesser broadside weight compared to 
those Powers of nearly 30 per cent. ? But we are told that it is 
impossible to conceive that Italian “ Dreadnoughts” should be 
thrown into the scale against England, while vaporous promises 
are abroad of a Flying-Dutchman squadron to scout between two 
bases over more than a thousand miles of sea. Phantom promises 
and phantom fleet! Magnets for votes among justly alarmed 
electors who, though convinced of their right as Englishmen to 
live in security, shudder at conscription and draw back before the 
one alternative of monetary sacrifice ! 

Whence came that ambrosial theory of an Italy whose interests 
could never clash to breaking-point with those of England? 
Does it date back to Mrs. Browning? But the Italy of to-day 
is no longer the female soil “‘ beloved of Earth’s male lands,” but 
a people sprung, Phcenix-like, from its own ashes, resolved to work 
out its national salvation without pausing to listen to the clamours 
of province or of party. It is well within the bounds of possibility 
that circumstances may arise in the near future to warrant, aye 
and perhaps to impel, an Italian Government to cast in its lot 
with England’s enemies, a step from which it would be no longer 
deterred (unless in the meantime the lost ground be regained) 
by the fear of that public execration which would have rendered 
practically inconceivable a similar eventuality two years ago. 

Such circumstances would be verified by an outbreak of war 
between Germany and the nations of England and France. If 
this possibility be admitted as feasible by the trust-to-luck con- 
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look to the imminent actuation of the sequel too. Never before 
has England had more need of a fleet in the Mediterranean whose 
unquestioned strength should act as a warranty for the quiet of 
Southern Europe; and this pacific demonstration of her power 
should be accompanied by the conscientious study of modern 
Italy, whose people in their hearts love her still so well, and with 
whom she believes herself, though so wrongly, to be acquainted. 
Thus would be forged a bond from the metal of mutual respect 
and the consideration of mutual interests, while a cloud would be 
dissipated which has formed and is deepening on the horizon. 

The causes for this change for the worse may be divided into 
“ Official” and “ Popular,” the former concerning directly the 
Italian Government and the latter merely acting on it by reper- 
cussion fromthe people. The decline of England’s commerce and 
naval prestige in this country has been accentuated by the 
lightning increase of Germany’s maritime power and her gradually 
all-absorbing trade; nor have they been attenuated by the un- 
expected blow, so deeply felt by Italians, in the unfriendliness 
or coldness of the English Press. Italian Nationalists have, during 
the war, acted as unofficial mouthpieces between the Government 
and the mass, in alliance with a Press whose unity, discipline and 
patriotism are among the most remarkable features of the last 
eleven months, and whose leading representatives (some of them 
converts from the policy of the Triple Entente) are now firmly 
convinced that the future advantage of their country lies in the 
wake of the German eagles. 

The tenets of this faith, which two years ago seemed sinking 
into the grave of dead religions, and which in fact was then held 
more as a tradition than a belief, have lately been making in- 
numerable proselytes among all the thinking classes of the com- 
munity. England, “the great image whose brightness was 
excellent,” is being more and more suspected of having “ feet 
of clay.’ The general decrease of her trade supremacy here in 
favour of her rival, its causes and its remedies (if remedies now 
there be) form too vast a subject for the limits of this article. 
The recalling of the squadrons of the Indian Ocean and China 
stations, the tacit renouncement of her position of centuries in 
the Mediterranean by the gradual withdrawal from Malta of an 
entire fleet of fourteen first-class battleships, the mere proposal 
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to entrust avother Power with her police work, are incidents 
which have produced no less unfavourable effects from the fact that 
these sacrifices of her prestige were preferred to a sacrifice of her 
purse, and that too in a country which, by refusing to pay the 
personal tax of national service, entails on herself so serious 
a dearth of seamen as to prejudice any really conclusive naval 
programme. It is rumoured besides here that the productive 
capacity of the English dockyards is already strained to the full 
and that there is an ever-growing scarcity in certain categories 
of dockyard hands. 

If such be the case, it is argued that a nation like England, 
to whom sea power is as the breath of her nostrils, should on this 
critical occasion break down in the public interest a precious 
tradition, as she has already thrown over her proud theory of 
“Splendid Isolation,” and should give orders for naval construction 
to foreign firms. The pill may be a bitter one, but if absolute 
supremacy is to be undisputed in practice it should be beyond 
just criticism. For this openly expressed fear of a sudden blow 
from Germany is not a thing of yesterday, neither are the leaders 
of the naval party in England irresponsible fanatics, but men of 
weight and experience known and esteemed in Europe. These 
facts are interpreted as signs of moral decadence. If the danger 
to England is real (and circumstances are daily converging to 
that supposition) then why are not the necessary preventive mea- 
sures taken in a country which, in spite of the serious diminution 
of its financial credit caused by the fall in its Consolidated Funds, 
is still able, and more quickly perhaps than any other Power, to 
raise a National Defence loan? Such is the argument here in 
Italy. 

Germans, on the other hand, never speak of danger to their 
“Fatherland” from Briton or Gaul, but talk calmly of the 
invasion of England as a step necessary for their country. With 
German officers enthusiasm for this event may sometimes prove 
too eruptive to brook repression, as happened some months ago 
in a small Italian town to a Prussian prince’s aide-de-camp, who 
had omitted to inform himself of the genealogy of his hostess, 
descended on her mother’s side from one of the most historic 
families in the British Isles. German prestige, in short, is militant 
and increasing; that of England was stagnant and is decrescent, 
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recalling from the Mediterranean—creator and annihilator of so 
many empires—the relics of a fleet which once served to make her 
name respected and her amity desired between Gibraltar and the 
Dardanelles. 

Is Britain’s prestige so heightened of late in this quarter 
of Europe that she dares to entrust possessions of supreme import- 
ance, an annual commerce of 120 million pounds and the highway 
to her Indian Empire to the safe keeping of a friend who, however 
willing to help a people that once asked help of none, is now for 
the first time (with the commissioning of the Dante Alightert and 
the Viribus Unitis) in a position of actual naval inferiority to 
the allied fleets of Italy and Austria, and at the end of twelve 
short months will have a lesser broadside weight compared to 
those Powers of nearly 30 per cent. ? But we are told that it is 
impossible to conceive that Italian “ Dreadnoughts” should be 
thrown into the scale against England, while vaporous promises 
are abroad of a Flying-Dutchman squadron to scout between two 
bases over more than a thousand miles of sea. Phantom promises 
and phantom fleet! Magnets for votes among justly alarmed 
electors who, though convinced of their right as Englishmen to 
live in security, shudder at conscription and draw back before the 
one alternative of monetary sacrifice ! 

Whence came that ambrosial theory of an Italy whose interests 
could never clash to breaking-point with those of England? 
Does it date back to Mrs. Browning? But the Italy of to-day 
is no longer the female soil “‘ beloved of Earth’s male lands,” but 
a people sprung, Phcenix-like, from its own ashes, resolved to work 
out its national salvation without pausing to listen to the clamours 
of province or of party. It is well within the bounds of possibility 
that circumstances may arise in the near future to warrant, aye 
and perhaps to impel, an Italian Government to cast in its lot 
with England’s enemies, a step from which it would be no longer 
deterred (unless in the meantime the lost ground be regained) 
by the fear of that public execration which would have rendered 
practically inconceivable a similar eventuality two years ago. 

Such circumstances would be verified by an outbreak of war 
between Germany and the nations of England and France. If 
this possibility be admitted as feasible by the trust-to-luck con- 
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look to the imminent actuation of the sequel too. Never before 
has England had more need of a fleet in the Mediterranean whose 
unquestioned strength should act as a warranty for the quiet of 
Southern Europe; and this pacific demonstration of her power 
should be accompanied by the conscientious study of modern 
Italy, whose people in their hearts love her still so well, and with 
whom she believes herself, though so wrongly, to be acquainted. 
Thus would be forged a bond from the metal of mutual respect 
and the consideration of mutual interests, while a cloud would be 
dissipated which has formed and is deepening on the horizon. 

The causes for this change for the worse may be divided into 
“ Official” and ‘‘ Popular,” the former concerning directly the 
Italian Government and the latter merely acting on it by reper- 
cussion fromthe people. The decline of England’s commerce and 
naval prestige in this country has been accentuated by the 
lightning increase of Germany’s maritime power and her gradually 
all-absorbing trade; nor have they been attenuated by the un- 
expected blow, so deeply felt by Italians, in the unfriendliness 
or coldness of the English Press. Italian Nationalists have, during 
the war, acted as unofficial mouthpieces between the Government 
and the mass, in alliance with a Press whose unity, discipline and 
patriotism are among the most remarkable features of the last 
eleven months, and whose leading representatives (some of them 
converts from the policy of the Triple Entente) are now firmly 
convinced that the future advantage of their country lies in the 
wake of the German eagles. 

The tenets of this faith, which two years ago seemed sinking 
into the grave of dead religions, and which in fact was then held 
more as a tradition than a belief, have lately been making in- 
numerable proselytes among all the thinking classes of the com- 
munity. England, “‘the great image whose brightness was 
excellent,” is being more and more suspected of having “ feet 
of clay.’ The general decrease of her trade supremacy here in 
favour of her rival, its causes and its remedies (if remedies now 
there be) form too vast a subject for the limits of this article. 
The recalling of the squadrons of the Indian Ocean and China 
stations, the tacit renouncement of her position of centuries in 
the Mediterranean by the gradual withdrawal from Malta of an 
entire fleet of fourteen first-class battleships, the mere proposal 
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to entrust another Power with her police work, are incidents 
which have produced no less unfavourable effects from the fact that 
these sacrifices of her prestige were preferred to a sacrifice of her 
purse, and that too in a country which, by refusing to pay the 
personal tax of national service, entails on herself so serious 
a dearth of seamen as to prejudice any really conclusive naval 
programme. It is rumoured besides here that the productive 
capacity of the English dockyards is already strained to the full 
and that there is an ever-growing scarcity in certain categories 
of dockyard hands. 

If such be the case, it is argued that a nation like England, 
to whom sea power is as the breath of her nostrils, should on this 
critical occasion break down in the public interest a precious 
tradition, as she has already thrown over her proud theory of 
“Splendid Isolation,” and should give orders for naval construction 
to foreign firms. The pill may be a bitter one, but if absolute 
supremacy is to be undisputed in practice it should be beyond 
just criticism. For this openly expressed fear of a sudden blow 
from Germany is not a thing of yesterday, neither are the leaders 
of the naval party in England irresponsible fanatics, but men of 
weight and experience known and esteemed in Europe. These 
facts are interpreted as signs of moral decadence. If the danger 
to England is real (and circumstances are daily converging to 
that supposition) then why are not the necessary preventive mea- 
sures taken in a country which, in spite of the serious diminution 
of its financial credit caused by the fall in its Consolidated Funds, 
is still able, and more quickly perhaps than any other Power, to 
raise a National Defence loan? Such is the argument here in 
Italy. 

Germans, on the other hand, never speak of danger to their 
“Fatherland” from Briton or Gaul, but talk calmly of the 
invasion of England as a step necessary for their country. With 
German officers enthusiasm for this event may sometimes prove 
too eruptive to brook repression, as happened some months ago 
in a small Italian town to a Prussian prince’s aide-de-camp, who 
had omitted to inform himself of the genealogy of his hostess, 
descended on her mother’s side from one of the most historic 
families in the British Isles. German prestige, in short, is militant 
and increasing; that of England was stagnant and is decrescent, 
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The one is based on the future, the other on the past. England 
is a passive resister. 

From the standpoint of sentiment, too, she has gone back in 
the hearts of the Italian people. It must be remembered that 
this land has never questioned for one instant its right to cut with 
the sword a Gordian knot rendered inextricable by ultra- Byzantine 
arrogance and procrastination. For this reason the slanderous 
accusations against motives and methods which disgraced the 
columns of the British Press at the commencement of the war 
galled in an incredible manner the susceptibilities of a nation 
prepared to bear with contempt the wranglings of the rest of 
Europe for whom she felt no love, but convinced that the moral 
help of England, whose name is still taught with reverence in her 
schools as having been one of the principal factors in her national 
resurrection, would never fail the country of Cavour. I have said 
advisedly, that these accusations “ disgraced” the British Press, 
for, though denied on the highest official evidence, they were 
neither retracted nor substantiated, while the defence was not 
even allowed a hearing, the letters being either ignored or 
returned without comment, together with the accompanying 
documents, whose authenticity could not be impugned. The active 
phase of denigration lasted fortunately but a few weeks only 
(not including, of course, the writings of those papers evidently in 
the pay of the Turkish Embassy) but, if exception be made to 
the National Review, the Pall Mall Gazette, the Observer and the 
Morning Post, it may be said that even the respectable Press of 
England has been cold towards Italy during this war, when not 
captious, up to the fall of Chewfet Pasha in July, when censors 
and critics seemed to rush to their offices to hedge off their 
money. The general tone has been one of condescending in- 
difference, excusable, perhaps, because English public opinion 
was concentrated on internal troubles, on turning the House of 
Lords into a debating society, or on otherwise tearing to pieces 
the British Constitution, but this attitude naturally lacked 
attraction to a country whose every nerve was straining towards 
a goal, the attainment of which represented to her the primary 
sign of her rebirth and her advance to the ranks of a great 
Power. 

The English Government might with advantage have studied 
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the feelings of Italy before organising the trip on the En- 
chantress to Biserta, for, as its representatives did not intend 
to exchange courtesies with Rome, it was unnecessary to have 
embarked at Genoa, with Marseilles so close at hand, or indeed 
to have touched Italian territory. With this exception, the almost 
superhuman difficulty of its position, owing to its interests in the 
Mussulman world, has been acknowledged, and there is no doubt 
that its interpretation of the word “ neutrality ” and its tenderness 
for Turkish prestige would have been more charitably accepted 
(especially in view of Lord Morley’s conciliatory speech on May 2 
and the energetic conduct shown in procuring the opening of the 
Dardanelles) if only the English Press had acted to Italy as their 
colleagues here acted to England during the Boer War. In fact 
if they had donc so an effect would have been produced which 
might well have brought within the range of prudence the now 
insane scheme of living on credit in the Mediterranean. The 
objection may be made to this statement that matters of such high 
import are not in the people’s hands, but the lessons of the 
Abyssinian campaign still live in the minds of statesmen who 
remember the rails torn up at Pavia to prevent the departure of 
the troops, and the fall of the Crispi Ministry and the shoddy 
peace cobbled up by Rudini under the flail of public feeling. 
Such memories act as a warning, and no hints on the part of Ger- 
many of territorial premiums (if hints there have been), no smiles 
of her Emperor, could have induced an Italian Ministry to provoke 
the nation’s anathema by implicating itself in a policy which, 
by reason of the aggressiveness of its ally, might impose as a 
final result the throwing of Italian battleships into the scale on 
the side of England’s enemy. 

But circumstances have changed and must now be faced 
as they are and not as they might have been. It is not within 
the range of probability that Italy should embark on a war with 
Germany against Britain if these two only were engaged. Such 
an adventure would even now be unpopular, and in the case of 
a successful issue she would have little to gain except the island 
of Malta, which, though naturally an object of desire, is not of 
sufficient importance to her to warrant a like means. The danger— 
and it must be considered an instant danger—would arise were the 
events which occurred twelve months ago to be¥strained,to 
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rupture, and were England to find herself in four years’ time 
engaged in conjunction with France in a war with Germany. 

If the present Italian naval programme be maintained (and it 
is not likely that it will be changed on the side of curtailment—at 
any rate while public spirit is what it is now and finances are in 
their present favourable conditions), then this country will have 
in 1916 eight “ Dreadnoughts” against nine ships of the same 
calibre belonging to the Republic, and this without counting the 
six vessels built by Austria and the now probable aggrandisement 
of her naval policy, which lately tends visibly to the goal of making 
the Mediterranean a field for German machinations. If, therefore, 
the favourable occasion presented itself, it would be unreasonable 
and ingenuous to pretend that Italy should draw back from a 
tempting opportunity of extending her control of the African 
Littoral. 

Nationalism, like many other aspirations of Italian social 
life, has assumed during the last year a more strenuous and 
thoughtful form. The Irredentist movement had degenerated 
into boyish bickering, and futile student riots provoked excessive 
measures on the part of the Austrian authorities, who employed 
siege guns to kill mosquitoes. But the retirement of General 
Conrad and the pacifying influence of Count Aehrenthal had 
already allayed the hostile feeling before the outbreak of the war. 
This event renovated and popularised the Nationalist party. It 
gave them a more generally comprehensible cause for action and 
made them advocates of Italian honour. Expansion in Tripole- 
taine is now the goal to which their energies are directed. But 
there is a proverb here that ['appetito vien mangiando, and not 
many miles separate Tripoli from other desirable possessions. 

The official yearnings towards Germany are clearly seen in 
every line of the Italian Press which, with admirable self-command, 
has contrived to whitewash for the public gaze a campaign of 
contempt, denigration and abuse from the various Presse, Tage- 
blatte and Zeitungen which, conducted entirely at fortissimo, may 
be compared to an orchestration by Strauss to represent a brawl 
in Billingsgate. Semi-official provocation, too, there has been in 
plenty. Feld Marschall Von der Goltz would, had he been an 
Italian officer, have undoubtedly been relegated to the retired 
list, as has happened to a certain general here for words not 
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agreeable to Austria. And yet, being German, he has written 
with impunity (and in war-time besides) a series of letters and 
articles to encourage his Turkish pupils, “ the finest soldiers in the 
world,’ who have shown their discipline by perjuring themselves 
to Abdul-Hamid and now preparing to betray Mahommed V.., 
besides having demonstrated their prudence by yielding in 
Rhodes without attempting a serious resistance. The new 
German Ambassador in Constantinople who has said so much 
good of the “ Young Turks ”’ (now dead in their cradles) in his 
interview with the Lokal Anzeiger would, if he had been an Italian 
diplomat, have had his nomination cancelled, for his case is an 
aggravation of that of Conte Taverna, appointed Ambassador in 
Berlin in 1891, whose eloquence in praise of Germany to Dr. 
Barth, of the Berliner Tageblatt, was considered as discourtesy to 
France by the Marchese di Rudini. The incident provoked by the 
invocation of the Turkish police on the part of the German Consul 
at Smyrna to expel from his office Italian refugees who, though 
perhaps troublesome, had a right to his protection, was another 
instance of turning one’s cheek to the smiter, and the inevitable 
result followed in a rebuke issued by the official Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung to the Roman Government for not denying a 
charge which as a matter of fact they could probably have 
made good. 

But this occurrence, like the two former and others besides, 
was put to sleep, while every care was taken that the people should 
not gauge at its full value the intriguing of their ally, who has 
proved in reality the most serious obstacle between them and the 
speedy realisation of their object. Baron Marschall von Biber- 
stein may certainly claim to have rendered Italy a service in per- 
suading Constantinople that there was no real danger from Rome 
and thus adding to Turkish procrastination another reason for 
neglecting the rearmament of the Tripoli forts; but this policy, 
sincere on his part and dictated by the hope that German battle- 
ships might be saved from future damage, was followed by the 
two-stool equilibrist performance of posing as a tutelar deity of 
Italian interests and as protector of Salonicco adventurers riding 
for a fall. In his former capacity silence is the best comment ; 
in the latter he has been the father of the theory that the decree 
of annexation was merely a personal caprice of Signor Giolitti, and 
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that the Ottoman tactics of skulking behind the petticoats of 
Europe would out-weary Italian endurance. These hypotheses 
have been chiefly instrumental in prolonging the war, welcomed 
as they were by his colleagues in the hopes that time might 
discover a formula for preserving the dodo-like effigy of Turkish 
prestige to be kept in the European museum for Mahommedan 
visitors. Future events, however, will perhaps show that the 
decree of November 5, confirmed in the historic meeting 
of Parliament on February 22, was rendered necessary by 
the attempted intrigues of the “ Young Turk” clique with 
other Powers, whereas the conviction of Italian want of resistance 
was engendered by a misapplication of ancient history to present 
events, by the over-estimate of the power in this country of a 
once noisy faction now momentarily submerged and decomposed, 
and by mistaking for nervousness a mathematical calculation and 
so misjudging the conciliatory attitude of the Italian Press as 
compared to the blustering of the Sabah and Tanin. 

Thus Italy has scant reason to be grateful for the offices of her 
ally, and yet every rumour that Germany stood in her path, as 
for instance in the matter of the Egean Islands or in that of 
Russian proposals for peace, has been instantly met by the Italian 
Press with indignant denials, or palliated in the public mind 
by a recital of the difficulties which surrounded the Berlin Govern- 
ment by reason of her interests in Turkey. Never has greater 
deference been shown under acute provocation, and never was 
this country so bound to the throne of the Hohenzollern as now 
on the eve of the probable renewal of the Triple Alliance with 
fresh and unknown provisoes. 

It is fatuous self-condemnation to allege that this result has 
been foreseen in England; little that has to do with Italy’s 
development has been foreseen by the English people or by English 
Ministers. The undoubted knowledge possessed by the former 
of the history and art of the peninsula creates unconsciously to 
them a stumbling-block in the just formation of their too freely 
given judgment on the Italians of to-day. In the case of the 
latter, the Embassy in Rome, principal source of information, 
has till quite recently been a resting-place for ambassadors, for 
secretaries a breathing-stage in the career ; a playground for both, 
in which easy social functions or artistic self-education left but 
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short time for the practical study of a rapidly progressing country 
whose amity might soon turn the scale of European combinations. 
The published reports, with few exceptions, partake of the haleyon 
atmosphere of Via XX Settembre; nor is the fault that of the 
individual but rather of tradition and system. These gave 
little encouragement to take interest in the economics of a country 
whose financial status was held in slight account, one besides in 
which such knowledge necessitated intimacy with a neglected 
language and much time spent in visiting the least artistically 
attractive parts of the least artistic towns in the land of the Cesars 
and the Popes. For it is not in Rome, and still less in the so-called 
Roman society, that the ever-quickening pulse of this country 
is to be felt ; it is in the Milan workshops rather, it is in Spezia, 
Terni and Sampierdarena, it is in Schio, Rho, Legnano and 
Piombino. 

Deprived, therefore, of direct information from trusted eye- 
witnesses (for the Consular service is unfortunately far too much 
out of touch with diplomacy) the English Government has, during 
the last thirty years, altered but little its opinions of a country 
which has changed as from night into day. It viewed Italy’s 
position in the Triple Alliance as that of a child begging help 
from its elders, and when forced itself by circumstances to seek 
the co-operation of France, deemed it more prudent not to attempt 
to engage as a third partner a nation which would then have been 
ready to accept a change of policy, and that notwithstanding the 
fact that the opinion of a powerful contingent in France also leaned 
strongly towards such a combination. This reluctance proceeded 
from the eternal blindness to Italy’s growing importance and from 
the consequent fear of taking the risks of Germany’s displeasure. 
So the Triple Alliance was voted purely defensive, and a similar 
immutable passive attitude was guaranteed to it by British 
statesmen in the future too, with the same certainty of prophetic 
vision as they now profess in asserting the impossibility of the 
fact that the Roman Government can be drawn into a war against 
England. The Italian fleet was in those years put guilelessly 
out of practical consideration, and when forced later upon the 
attention of Britain, was still treated with a patronising air, for 
a conviction had somehow wafted itself into English official circles 
that it was lacking in seamanship and gunnery; a weird theory 
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this, sprung perhaps from dim recollections of the history of the 
battle of Lissa, and about as reasonable as bringing the same 
charge against English seamen because Byng had failed to relieve 
Minorca. 

So England continued living on the credit of her friendship 
with this country, and less than two years ago thought fit to allow 
it to be known that she was not disposed to entertain any pro- 
positions of changing a platonic affection into closer ties since 
the responsibilities of taking Italy into the Triple Entente out- 
balanced the possible advantages. The shadows of Lissa and 
Adua again deepen on diplomatic minds, for no other reason than 
the persuasion of Italy’s military inefficiency could have excused 
the British Government for not then strengthening their fleet 
in the Mediterranean as a corollary to such a decision. Perhaps 
they argued that the perfect cordiality of Franco-Italian relations 
at that moment could never change; at any rate they preferred 
the cheap and vote-catching policy of words not deeds. 

But now the situation has cleared itself. Lack of stamina 
or discipline can no more be suspected in an army whose soldiers 
have attracted special attention for their cheeriness after months 
of trench work and for the bond of respectful brotherhood which 
unites them to their officers. Want of dash was never alleged 
as an Italian defect by any competent person; if it had been so, 
the quick resort to the bayonet which has decided every encounter 
in Libya would perhaps be a sufficient answer. The capture of 
the Turkish garrison at Psithos on June 7 entailed fourteen hours of 
climbing over unknown mountain country, followed by eight hours’ 
fighting under a burning sun and with little water, then a few 
hours’ sleep on the field and a hard six hours’ march to Rhodes. 
Of such stuff is the Italian soldier made. 

The navy also has not neglected its opportunities for proving 
its worth. The salvages before the war of the S. Giorgio and 
Pontiere show excellence in material, construction and technical 
knowledge, which qualities are also confirmed by the duration 
of the guns, boilers and engines of the fleet and the complete 
immunity from all accidents during the long campaign. The good 
shooting under difficulties at the Avnyllah and Angora among 
the shipping in Beirut harbour, the secrecy of the preparations 
and tactics of the ships at the bombardment of the Dardanelles 
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forts have already been noticed by English technical critics, while 
the two simultaneous landings of a large body of troops with war 
material, on a moonless night, without lights, and without the loss 
of a man on the open beaches to the east and west of the Island 
of Rhodes attest the seamanship and discipline, as the raid into 
the Dardanelles portrays the spirit, of the descendants of those 
who fought under Enrico Dandolo and Andrea Doria. 

Nor must it be thought, as is asserted by some foreign writers 
led astray by book-learned theories, that this war will detract 
from the capacity of Italy’s navy for some years, for the fact of 
her having enjoyed the unquestioned control of the sea has enabled 
her to work her ships by turns, repairing them systematically and 
systematically renewing the ordnance, while the brunt of the 
wear and tear has been put on old vessels like the Sicilia, Sardegna, 
and Re Umberto, on old cruisers of the Carlo Alberto type, or on 
antiquities condemned to the scrap-heap as the Arethusa and the 
Staffetia. 

Thus Italy is at the moment possessed of an army in full war 
training, confident in its officers and versed in the continual 
handling on the field of battle of every modern implement of 
offence and defence excepting horse artillery, but including siege 
guns and probably the most efficient service of aeroplanes in the 
world. The comparatively slight deterioration of the material 
of her fleet is amply compensated by the proficiency acquired 
by her personnel after almost a year of difficult navigation and 
military operations; the state of her finances is excellent, the 
steadiness of her Rendita is to be envied by the holders of Consols ; 
finally her people have learnt the lesson, and can teach it too, of 
the glad elimination of self for the attainment of a common cause. 

Such a nation is worthy of England’s respect and of her close 
study on new principles, with mind divested of old prejudices. 
The innate sympathy which for years has joined her people with 
the Italians renders friendship the natural state between them 
and the rupture of relations a heinous crime, but that friendship 
should be henceforth based on equality and not on kindly patron- 
age; nor should it be forgotten that the friend may soon be able 
to adjust at her pleasure the balance of supremacy in this inland 
sea. ‘The occasion of welcoming her into the Triple Entente has 
now been lost for the present, but every effort should be made 
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that she should not fall a prey to the sirens of Potsdam and so 
become the principal instrument of Germany’s ambition in the 
Mediterranean. A like move would be, in the opinion of not a 
few of her greatest political authorities, the first step in her ruin, 
but this party is now in the minority, and whatever be the result 
to her, it would inflict a blow which perhaps might be decisive to 
British interests in the Mediterranean. It would therefore be 
madness if any means were neglected to prevent temptation 
overpowering her resistance, and one of the primal objects should 
be the gradual removal of that rock which has lately risen from the 
calm sea between her and the neighbouring Republic and which 
menaces such instant danger to all who have their business in these 
waters. Parallel with this great work should go hand in hand 
the alliance for common defence against Mussulman risings and 
the regaining by England of Italian veneration. 

Much would be done towards the recovery of her sympathy 
could the English Press persuade itself of the advisability of 
substituting for a querulous or indifferent attitude the serious 
and friendly consideration which Italy merits; but words are 
not enough. If the English Government would decide to grant 
the requests of the Maltese in regard to the language, it would be 
performing an act of courtesy which would be highly appreciated, 
while the phantom dangers of island nationalism would not grow 
more real on that account; if in the complicated negotiations 
which must accompany the termination of this war, its interests 
can be made to coincide with those of Italy, then the gain will be 
great indeed. 

But the essential component of veneration is respect for the 
strong, and this cannot be maintained towards a land which, 
threatened in its most vital point of naval superiority, replies 
with sterile promises to its people and with vapid menaces to its 
rival, while it shrinks from the sacrifice of its purse to pay for 
what its manhood should defend as their greatest privilege. 
With her eyes fixed on the North Sea only, England has supplied 
her deficiencies in that quarter by the demolition of the outward 
symbol of her power in other parts of the globe, and the result 
of this living on capital is that she lacks now an entire squadron of 
battleships. Apart from the loss of her prestige, especially in 
countries where the visible sign represents the only reality, she 
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has committed an inexcusable act of political gambling in the 
Mediterranean, where she is now living on trust, and has issued 
an invitation to Germany to profit by a situation which has never 
been so favourable and to strengthen the ties of the Triple Alliance, 
giving it the practical value of an offensive compact. Justly 
alarmed at her friend’s conduct France is now turning to her 
ally, and (if it were not for the assurances of the Russian 
Minister to the contrary) it might reasonably be suspected that 
the bargain would be crowned by the opening of the long-closed 
gates of the Dardanelles to the Tsar’s Fleet. Under the now 
altered conditions of European politics such a combination 
would be, momentarily at any rate, a benefit in maintaining 
the equilibrium in the Mediterranean. It would be however a 
leap into the dark, another throw of the dice. England would 
be admitting more partners to supply capital which she herself 
should have put down and would be becoming still more de- 
pendent on others for the safeguarding of an Empire which 
others covet. As facts now stand she is fast losing the right of 
proclaiming herself the champion of the world’s peace. Let 
her merit that title again! Let her resign herself to the 
launching of a National Defence loan, and, since the word 
“conscription” is not to be pronounced, let her organise the 
recruiting of seamen on whatever conditions may be necessary 
and on a far larger scale than that proposed, and let more ships 
be immediately commissioned as a temporary expedient. The 
restoration of her power at Malta will not be regarded with 
suspicion here, for England is known to have no aggressive aims 
between Gibraltar and Port Said, and the presence of her fleet 
may perhaps, in the unrolling of the future, represent once again 
a factor in Italy’s fortune. 
Gian DELLA QUERCIA 

(E. CapeL CuRE) 


MODERN SCIENCE AND ETERNAL 
TRUTHS 


On September 8 falls the Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin, marked in both Roman and Anglican Calendars as a day 
of- devotion. Most people, I suppose, are unaware of what the 
day commemorates ; but perhaps some of the more thoughtful of 
the community, to whom anniversaries mean something, may 
pause and wonder, this September, with every newspaper reite- 
rating that dreadful word ‘“‘ Eugenics,’ how modern science has 
altered our standpoint towards truths like that of the Incarnation. 
Have the many new certainties that medical knowledge has 
brought to light concerning the facts of life, materially changed 
our attitude towards what a gifted man once called “ The Immen- 
sities’? 2 Should we not rather, if we are honest, admit that our 
attitude in the past has been a short-sighted and even a false one, 
and needs reconsideration ? 

It may seem strange to mention the Incarnation at the begin- 
ning of a paper on so difficult a subject—almost as if I were 
guilty of irreverence. I feel, however, very strongly that all 
the currents which affect human beings closely, if not guided by 
some higher ideal than that of mere material prosperity, are apt 
to whirl us astray, but that no man who believes in the Incarna- 
tion as the great central fact of the universe can possibly go far 
wrong when studying the questions which spring from the rela- 
tions between the sexes, and the continuation of the human race. 
If teachers could only be prevailed upon to start the instruc- 
tion of boys and girls on this subject with the first chapter of 
St. Luke, there would be a revulsion in morals which would, in fifty 
years, have utterly changed the terrible aspect they wear in 
Europe to-day, an aspect which is, not in ideal, but in practice, 
much lower than that presented to us in the civilised East, 
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Let us first examine what line the average man takes 
about these questions. He does not believe in the Incarnation, 
or rather, he never thinks about it at all. If by chance his 
attention in church is called to the fact that numbers of men 
and women are so impressed by the awfulness of the Incarnation 
that the mere mention of it in the Creed forces them to their 
knees, he wonders mildly at the childishness of such behaviour, 
which he qualifies as popish, and above all un-English. He treats 
these matters, when brought to bear on his own life, with mixed 
sentimentality and levity. He regards it as a foregone conclu- 
sion that he should marry, but intends to put off the evil day as 
long as he can. When he does marry, he treats his wife quite well, 
and is often very fond of her. He is quite kind if she suffers 
much during the process of bearing him children, but he thinks 
it silly to make much fuss about these things. He reads several 
of the more conventional weeklies, and knows that their editors, 
supported by the ex-President of the United States and several 
prominent ecclesiastics, deplore the fall in the national birth- 
rate, and hold up to public opprobrium the cowardly women who 
refuse any longer to add to the population every year. Whenserious 
thinkers like Gustave le Bon demonstrate to him that the result 
of producing human beings at the rate at which they were produced 
five centuries ago, without the corresponding destruction which 
went on by plague, wars, infantile mortality, and last but not 
least, capital punishment at the hands of the secular and Church 
authorities, would be that we should literally have to eat each 
other for food—he merely smiles and says ‘‘ Specious reasoning.” 

The arguments of those who fear national decay are so much 
more lurid. And it appeals to the imagination to think of a 
great race dwindling away owing to the culpable luxury of the 
upper classes, soon copied by the middle and lower. If any one 
were to tell him that it is his bounden duty to consider his wife’s 
strength, to find out whether she is fit to go through the night- 
mare of pain and weariness that she must possibly face before 
each of his children is born, and that she risks her life in bringing 
it into the world—more still, that all the tenderness and care 
he can give her are hardly enough to compensate her for what 
she must go through—he would say that these ideas are morbid 
and that women are there to have children, and if they don’t 
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like it—why, it’s a sign of the degeneracy of the times—and they 
ought to. 

That is the point of view of the average man. Thank Heaven 
in all classes there are plenty of unaverage men, who are angels 
of kindness to their wives, and indeed to all women, and who 
suffer nearly as much as the women do themselves when they 
are in pain. These are the men who have helped women—not 
only in the losing battle of all these centuries hitherto, but in the 
battle that is not going to be lost, which is being waged now against 
impurity and stupidity and callous indifference. 

What are the real facts about the modern world? Is what 
philanthropists tell us true, namely, that women no longer wish 
for children—that the maternal instinct is dying out, and that 
the love of luxury has killed the natural instinct of every woman 
to bring a man-child into the world? Is it a fact, that in the 
“Ages of Faith” all women wished to have as many children 
as they could, and that methods of regularising the family and 
methods of killing the unborn child were unknown? First let 
us look at history and literature. Nothing is more deplorable 
than to read of the number of executions which took place among 
the lower classes all over Europe, in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of little children, at any period between the twelfth and the 
sixteenth centuries. And yet the frightful tortures mflicted in 
this world and the fear of Hell in another did not prevent the 
crime from being a very common one. 

The upper classes were equally callous about the death of 
unwanted babies, but owing to their position the crimes were 
hushed up. Putting aside these drastic methods of dealing with 
children once born, an enormous proportion of the receipts in 
old books of magic and medicine are concerned with these sub- 
jects. These books were used by married and unmarried women 
alike, and the amount of unwritten lore on the subject possessed 
by the ancient and often very wicked lady who assisted at child- 
birth in every village would shock those who pine for the standard 
of the Middle Ages. A reference to old ballads will show us how 
tragic the fate of the undesired child often was, and such ballads 
are numerous, though few are so exquisite that they have, like 

** Mary Hamilton,” passed into national literature. 

How did public opinion view such actions? Less strongly 
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than it does now, for all morality is higher than it was a few 
centuries ago; but in the main, much as it does now—with 
horror and pity. There have always been a certain number of 
people without moral sense who have not taken such things 
seriously, and there always will be as long as the world lasts. At 
the two extremes of human nature there is a small band of saints 
and a small band of devils; by neither can the average man and 
woman be judged. 

Up till now women have been more or less dumb regarding 
the subjects which concern them most. The iron weight of man- 
made public opinion has prevented them saying what they wished, 
though no male opinion—nor any other factor whatsoever—has 
at any time prevented their doing what they wished. This has 
been the short-sighted policy of men in the past. They have 
thought that by practically ignoring the claims of the half of 
humanity, those claims would cease to exist. The extremely 
ugly and rather futile development known as Feminism is, though 
all sensible women deplore it, but the logical outcome of the 
centuries of want of consideration which women have received 
at men’s hands. Now the tables are turned, and it rests with the 
wiser amongst the men and women of the day to see that better 
counsels prevail on both sides. Women are no longer dumb— 
they are very vociferous ; but the better the woman, the more she 
dislikes plunging herself into publicity. Hence those subjects 
which touch us most nearly have till now been tabooed, except 
amongst ourselves. The time has come when women, and the 
best of them, must say what they have come to think on the sub- 
jects of marriage, child-birth, and the regularisation of the 
family. 

At the dawn of the world it was no doubt a simple problem. 
Women went on all fours, they were as strong as men physically, 
and suffered no inconveniences more than other animals before 
their children were born. This state of things lasted a very 
long time. But directly the human being ceased to be a mere 
animal, conditions changed. Even then, however, women for 
countless generations led a very sheltered life, carefully tended 
by their menfolk, whose greatest assets they were, both as wealth 
and as luxuries. On the whole, the position of women till the 
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East at the present day. The hygienic legislation in the Old 
Testament and in some of the Oriental sacred books is very much 
more sensible and humane than anything we can find in Western 
literature, from the death of Christ down to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. For with St. Paul was inaugurated an entirely different 
status for the female sex. The strenuous woman dates from his 
Epistles, and also the conception of woman as a dangerous temp- 
tress to be kept in subjection by mankind, and to be avoided as 
much as consistently might be without putting him to personal 
inconvenience. The celebrated phrase, “It is better to marry 
than to burn,” has probably done more for the degradation of 
women than any sentence that has ever been penned. 

St. Paul gave the new direction to Christian opinion, and 
many of the Fathers followed. From then onward the woman 
was practically considered as a creature to be feared and dreaded 
as dangerous to man, and at the same time to be used in every 
way for his advantage. But to the honour of the Catholic 
Church be it said, there has always been alongside with the school 
that, following St. Paul, has thought little of women, another 
party which, taking Our Lady as the model of all human perfec- 
tion, has exalted her to a place only inferior to that of her Divine 
Son. Protestantism, on the contrary, only made matters worse. 
A lower ideal of women than that possessed by men like John 
Knox and Martin Luther can scarcely be imagined. 

In spite of the teaching of the Church, women went on their 
way, holding men in the hollow of their hands, saying very little 
except to each other, always with a curious, almost Masonic 
solidarity about what they really thought, till the spread of 
rationalism on the one side and the more enlightened view of 
Christianity on the other made it possible for them to stretch 
their limbs and realise that conditions were changing. Now the 
transition period has come—and it is very hideous. It is not 
to be wondered at that women have lost their heads. You cannot 
have suffered all that women have suffered through all these cen- 
turies, and in a short two hundred years’ time gain all that women 
have gained, without losing balance. For the moment there is 
delirium; and the leadership of the forces of revolt is unfortu- 
nately in the hands of somewhat uneducated and small-minded 
people, who really honestly think that it is more important to 
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get votes than to teach women to be real Mothers—that it is 
better to be a telegraph clerk than to be a wife, and that the 
future of the race is of less moment than seats in Parliament. 
But this will pass. There was never an omelet made yet without 
the breaking of eggs, and unfortunately many of these can only 
be used for electioneering purposes. And in excuse for the folly 
and vulgarity of the Feminist movement all over Europe, it must 
be admitted that the better class of women have been cowardly. 
They have deliberately refused to lead in the right way, for 
fear of being classed with inferior women who were leading in 
the wrong. Even when they felt strongly that things were bad 
and needed amendment, it has too often been their policy to 
shrug their shoulders and say that the world was so, and it was 
no use trying to alter it. But all life is a gift of the few to the 
many, and the world is the result of the ideas of a handful of 
individuals. 

What, on the whole, do the best women in Europe think on 
these subjects? They think, what they have always thought, 
that they are the links between man and God; that their deeper 
spiritual insight, their more rarefied senses, their quicker intuitions 
and warmer sympathies, make it most important that they should 
not warp and coarsen these faculties by mixing up in the rough- 
and-tumble of life. They regret that any woman has to go out 
into the arena and fight for herself. They would have woman 
physically more sheltered, more tended, more “ coddled” than 
she has ever been. But they would have her really tended, not 
merely kept under lock and key. And they would put every pos- 
sible means of instructing and widening her mind and perfecting 
her body within her grasp; and they would teach her that her 
glory must be, not in emulating man on his own ground, for which 
she is quite unfitted, but in producing the Superman, and by 
her greater purity, religious sense and patience raising the stan- 
dard of all life, whether public or private. But this has never 
been possible hitherto, except amongst the cultivated few, who 
had the luck to live—not with the average, but with the unaverage 
man. 

What do the “best women” think about their children ? 
Firstly, I should like to say—though I am fairly certain that I 
have heard considerably more women state their views on child. 
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birth than have most of the public speakers who elaborate 
theories on the subject—that I have not met more than two dozen 
women in the whole course of my life who, when happily married, 
did not want to have children. These rare exceptions were all 
neurotic, useless types, and for the sake of the race one was thank- 
ful that they did not have children, as by no possibility could they 
have had fine ones. They would merely have handed on the 
morbid taint in their own constitution to another generation. 
The same may be said of the women one has known who do not 
want children for fear of the privations it entails on the parents. 
I am speaking of the very few, whose ambition is bounded by 
motor-cars and fur coats, and boxes at the Opera. It is a vulgar, 
second-rate class at best. Why should we wish them to produce 
children who will have no chance of growing up different from 
their fathers and mothers? We do not breed animals from 
debased types; why should we wish the human race with all 
its glorious possibilities to pass through such channels, any 
more than we consider it advisable for scrofulous, or tuberculous, 
or insane parents to have children? Let us thank God that the 
maternal instinct is dead in such women, and rejoice over the 
misery that is saved to countless little lives. 

When one hears the pronouncements of a certain school of 
thought, one fancies they must think that, once the marriage 
service read, there is some actual virtue in the relation between 
the sexes and the reproductive principle. If this is the case, 
one wonders if they consider that bachelors and spinsters ought 
to be taxed; and one wonders why the people who belong to 
it are not all themselves married and with large families. It 
seems to follow as a natural corollary from their opinions. And 
one wonders still more what they think of the fact that all the 
highest natures, from the Son of God downwards, have set self- 
control and chastity as amongst the greatest of the virtues. 
For chastity is not merely a matter of marriage. Human beings 
can live just as degraded and revolting lives with their legitimate 
mates as were ever lived in any house of ill-fame. 

It is surely a truism to say that it is better to have three 
or four healthy, sound, happy children, than to have ten or twelve, 
many of whom die before they are two years old and the remainder 
of whom grow up rickety, weak-chested and without vitality. 
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Under the conditions of modern life no woman, except a quite 
exceptionally strong one, can have children year by year, and give 
them a fair chance of health. Without taking into consideration 
the increased stress of women’s lives, and the enormously greater 
amount they have to do than had their mothers and grand- 
mothers, even such as have the luck to be able to live quiet lives 
cannot bear the strain of constant childbirth. 

But to return to my question: What do the best women 
think about bearing children? They think that it is a matter to 
be settled between each couple of parents for themselves; that 
they must deliberately think out whether they want few children 
or several, and at what periods; and that they must so live as 
to give those children the best chance of coming into the world 
under the most satisfactory conditions. Whenever:I am in 
Germany it always strikes me as the happiest country in Europe 
—and I believe one of the reasons is because this point of view 
is more or less universally accepted in all classes, and children are 
so loved and wanted, that parents who are unfortunate enough 
to have none constantly adopt children, because a house without 
them is considered so sad. All normal people want children, 
whatever newspapers may say. The woman in love with her 
husband longs to lay his first-born son in his arms. But she does 
not want to wreck her health and ruin her life by having more 
children than she can possibly bear healthy, or conscientiously 
bring up as she should. 

We can all remember the change that has taken place in our 
attitude towards the child. Even in my youth (the day of large 
families) children scarcely ever saw their parents: nurses, often 
a low class, had them when quite small; governesses, often a 
foolish class, had them afterwards. No one ever worried par- 
ticularly about their health or their development, whether physical 
or moral. ‘They just growed.” And this was not the fault of 
the mothers, many of whom were most devoted, but of the fact 
that with eleven or twelve children, it was quite impossible to give 
the individual attention and supervision which every child needs. 
When they went to school matters were worse. The head of a 
house at a great public school told me the other day, that nothing 
was so extraordinary to him as the change in the mothers’ point 
of view since he was himself a boy. He said: “ They look after 
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their boys now, they live with them, and know what they think. 
That is why boys are so much more civilised than they used to 
be. When I was a boy no boy would have dared to talk about 
his mother; he would have been bullied.” I have heard other 
men say the same thing. 

Another curious fact is that the modern child in the small 
family has a great deal more health and spirits and vitality than 
the children a generation ago in the large families. Where large 
families exist, it is generally the case that the elder children 
are stronger than the younger ones, who come after the mother’s 
vitality is weakened. A reference to the tables in Dr. Rutger’s 
very valuable book Rassenverbesserung is instructive on this 
point. If we turn to the lower classes, conditions have improved 
too—in spite of the extra wear and tear of modern civilisation. 
Horrible as the statistics of the 8.P.C.C. are—and I wish the 
advocates of large families would read their monthly report—I 
do not suppose the most depraved women of to-day are as heartless 
as people of refinement were in the eighteenth century. We read 
constantly in old memoirs, of fourteen or fifteen children being 
born, and of only one or two surviving. Though some of these 
figures may be accounted for by the insanitary conditions of life 
that prevailed in those days, still they cannot be answerable for 
such terrible mortality. People must have wantonly neglected 
their ofispring—otherwise it is inconceivable that family after 
family should rear one in nine, like the Phlipons, or two in thirteen, 
like the Brissots, and so on. An immense percentage of babies 
disappeared, and maternal instinct accepted the disappearance 
with resignation. And what of the unwanted girls of eight, 
nine, ten, who were forced to take the veil? One’s heart bleeds 
to think of them. Nowadays, awful as the ill-treatment of 
children is—both in this country and Ireland—it is confined almost 
entirely to one class of the community, aid it is mainly owing 
to the mother being so brutalised by constant childbirth, that she 
takes to drink as a refuge from unbearable suffering. A right- 
minded house-to-house visitation, which would help her to realise 
that children are the joy of, and the reason for, marriage, and not 
a ghastly physical burden, pressed on her whether she wills it 
or no, would do more good than all the sermons preached by all 
the bishops against,the falling birth-rate. And if priests would 
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set their energies to advocating self-control amongst men, instead 
of trying to inculcate want of self-control amongst married people, 
they would help a good deal more. But I am glad to say there 
is a movement beginning towards better things, and one 
courageous ecclesiastic has spoken out. All honour to him for 
facing the public disfavour which he has drawn upon his head. 

And now, let us look at the higher aspect of the matter— 
the call of the child. There is a clever but little known satire 
called Hrewhon, which contains many profound thoughts. 
The folk in it are fictitious, and one chapter deals with their 
attitude towards their children. The author tells us they were 
constantly pestered by the clamouring of the unborn souls, who 
want a body and wish to come into this corporeal world. A 
great deal of this chapter is merely written as an excuse for holding 
up to ridicule certain absurdities of the parental mind, and also 
the institutions of Baptism and Confirmation. But whether 
consciously or unconsciously, Samuel Butler has hit—in this 
cry of the unborn—upon a great truth. That call exists. Every 
child has a right to be born under the best conditions. And 
we, who know, are shirking, if, for reason of the suffering or 
trouble entailed, we do not bring our fair share of children into 
the world. No one can appreciate the suffering more than I do 
—and I would I could help all women to bear it. Hard as it is 
to face, it certainly must be faced, and our one consolation is to 
feel—what is verily and indeed true—that in our pain we are, 
in some obscure way that we cannot comprehend, helping God. 
The Mystery, that there was no means of carrying out the Redemp- 
tion save that God should be born of a woman, shows us that 
this great Fact is intertwined with the whole existence of the 
Universe. In all religions that have a claim to be called religions 
and not mere systems of ethics, this Mystery exists, often in a 
very debased and horribly cruel form; but it is there, and the 
belief in the Incarnation, the Redemption and the Sacrifice of 
God are in the bed-rock of the Eternal Verities, just as concep- 
tion and sacrifice and death are part of the certainties of human 
life that no man can escape. 

Some women, by intuition, know these things; they trace 
the mystery of the Universe in their own lives. And these are the 
happy ones, for they are the “ pure in spirit” who “ see God.” 
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To them all the suffering is merely a stepping-stone to a greater 
knowledge of Him and to helping the sorrow of the world. Is it 
too much to hope that some day all women may realise what 
they are called to ? 

But they will not be helped by trying to perpetuate old, bad 
conditions. We cannot set back the clock. The insouciance of 
our fathers is no longer possible to us. We must, with our greater 
knowledge, face the real facts or we shall incur the greater con- 
demnation. 

There are many good people who honestly believe that it is 
wicked to treat any of these subjects scientifically—that, in 
fact, they should be left to blind chance, or to what they are 
pleased to call “the designs of Providence.” With our more 
advanced knowledge it is just as silly to take this line as it is 
to refuse to use disinfectants “ because if God wills us to catch 
a disease we ought to accept it.” But, no matter whether these 
people are honest in their convictions or not, they are unable 
seriously to retard public opinion, which is moving towards 
greater enlightenment and a wholesomer view of life. 

Doctors have been terribly to blame in the past, because, 
instead of examining into these questions and enlightening their 
patients, they have refused to investigate, and even where they 
had sound knowledge, have refused to impart it to the laity. 
One is shocked at their attitude in these matters. Many de- 
liberately say what is not true to please their patients, and many 
are so ignorant themselves that their advice is worthless. It 
seems impossible that sane men can really think it is as important 
to prevent death as it is to ensure that life should start under the 
best conditions. And yet, the larger half of the medical pro- 
fession is passionately occupied with the one problem, and to a 
great extent uninterested in the other. 

The whole trouble really arises from the total misunderstand- 
ing of much of our Lord’s teaching on the part of Christians. 
The world would long ago have followed Jesus if His representa- 
tives had tried to emulate their Master’s example in healing and 
combating disease and pain, instead of calmly acquiescing in it, 
and preaching resignation. If Christ had meant us to be resigned 
to avoidable suffering, He would not have healed the leper, and 
the man possessed of devils. The whole of His life on earth was 
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spent in a hand-to-hand conflict with all pain that was not neces- 
sary for some ultimate good. 

And just as in the past, it was the excellent people of all 
denominations who tried to prevent the practice of dissection, 
and the use of anesthetics, so it is the excellent people of all 
denominations who to-day are fighting the modern science known 
as Eugenics, and the spread of Eugenic knowledge amongst the 
people. One sympathises enormously with them on many points, 
and all thinking men and women must deplore that it should 
be necessary to drag subjects which taste and good feeling would 
prefer not discussed into the light of day. Butalas! the result 
of silence on these points has not been a happy one, and the 
courage to face facts will put things, in the long run, on a better 
and purer basis. The tide of the world is not stemmed by pre- 
tending that it is not moving—but it is possible for humanity 
to use the tide for its advantage by digging channels to direct it 
in the way in which it should go. And if those who are wise 
will not give their aid, the tide rises all the same, and submerges 
wise and foolish alike. 

The movements known as Feminism and Eugenics are both 
part of the same tide, and it lies more in women’s than in men’s 
hands to guide them. On the flag of the twentieth century should 
be written a new Gospel—which is only that recorded so many 
centuries ago: “See to it that life is made a sweeter, better, 
nobler thing as each year goes by; but where pain is inevitable 
accept it bravely, and even joyously, realising that certain truths 
can be learnt that way, and that way alone.” 

That is first and foremost the lesson we women have to teach. 
So to reorganise public opinion that the unnecessary suffering 
so many millions have to bear becomes a thing of the past, but at 
the same time not to refuse that necessary suffering which is 
part of the inscrutable law of the Universe, and which, bravely 
accepted, will bring us to the feet of Him who, being God Almighty, 
yet “‘ when He took upon Him to deliver man, did not abhor the 
Virgin’s womb.” 

ANNABEL J ACKSON 


THE EVOLUTION OF AMERICAN 
PICTURE COLLECTING 


No phase in the modern history of picture collecting has been 
more remarkable than the evolution of American taste during the 
last two decades. Changes, sometimes described as “ fashions,” 
take place in collecting as in all other things. But what appear 
to be waves of fashion are often due more to what accidental 
circumstances place on the market than to what the majority of 
collectors most wish to buy. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century and during the 
earlier years of the nineteenth, the taste for pictures would seem 
to have run chiefly in the direction of the Italian schools, a taste 
which was apparently revived with sudden and startling effects 
at the Abdy, Charles Butler, and other sales of the last two or 
three years. But the fact is that at these times accident threw 
upon the market a large number of exceedingly important works, 
and high prices followed as a matter of course. And so what 
came to be looked upon as “ revivals” were simply the accidents 
of the sale room. The same may be said of the two or three 
“Barbizon seasons,’ 1909-1911, when the Alexander Young, 
the Day and other collections figured so largely in the reports of 
art sales. 

Whilst English collectors have unquestionably manifested 
their individual preferences in the matter of schools of painting, 
a careful inquiry into the history of picture collecting in this 
country will prove that all schools have concurrently had their 
votaries. For a century past, as seen first at the loan exhibitions 
at the British Institution and at those which followed at Burling- 
ton House, the tendency has been to collect the best pictures of 
all schools, and a tabulated list of the exhibits at these two places 
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would go to prove that the taste for Italian, Dutch, Flemish and 
English pictures has been progressive rather than partial. Evi- 
dences of this same absence of partiality will be found in the collec- 
tion made by Charles I., in that formed a century later by Wa'pole 
at Houghton (and sold in 1779 to the Empress Catherine), and 
yet another century later in the elaborate inventory of English 
collections compiled by Dr. Waagen. 

All the older schools of painting suffered from what seemed 
an eclipse during the mid-Victorian period, when most of the 
sensational prices were paid for works by contemporary English 
artists. But this was not due to any change in fashion. The 
vast expansion of our commercial interests at that period brought 
into existence an entirely new class of collector—men who found 
themselves wealthy within an incredibly short space of time 
and who surrounded themselves with pictures which told a story 
or pointed a moral. It is to this period of English picture collect- 
ing that, a few years later, the origin of American enterprise in 
this respect bears so striking an analogy. 

The American collector is temperamentally a ‘‘ whole hogger.”’ 
He does nothing in halves, and his allegiance to this, that, or the 
other school of painting is entirely untrammelled by sentiment 
or tradition. What the last generation collected is of little or no 
interest to him. In this matter, therefore, he is more subject 
to the influences of fashion than we are in Europe. And it is in 
America that we can readily trace the origin of the extraordinary 
evolution to which allusion is made at the commencement of this 
article. Picture collecting is itself quite a modern development 
in the wide and varied interests of that wonderful nation. Like 
all other nations it had its early school of artists, but it was not 
until the “sixties” of the last century that it began collecting 
pictures. It was too busy making history and accumulating 
wealth to devote much attention to pictures. But the moment 
picture collecting became the fashion in the United States it set 
in with a zeal which can only be described as virulent. Th’s is 
readily seen from Edward Strahan’s Art Treasures in America, 
published in three sumptuously illustrated folio volumes by George 
Barrie at Philadelphia, 1879-80. This is, I believe, the earliest 
inventory of its kind of American art collections, and its compre- 
hensive character may be gathered from the fact that it deals 
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with over two hundred collections, mostly private. The Metro- 
politan Museum of New York, which within the last quarter of a 
century has become one of the great galleries of the world, can 
scarcely be said to have existed when Strahan compiled his work, 
the Index to which extends to over 43 closely printed columns. 

The Old Masters and Early English pictures cut a very sorry 
figure. Here are a few, with the number of their examples in the 
then existing collections: Canaletto, 3; Del Sarto, 1; Dona- 
tello, 1; Agnolo di Donnino,1; Dolci,1; Guercino,1; Hals, 2; 
Van der Helst,1; Hobbema,1; Kauffmann, 3; Rembrandt, 1 ; 
Reynolds, 4; Sassoferrato,1; Titian, 2; Tintoretto,2; Turner, 
6; Van Dyck,6; Velasquez,2; Watteau,2. On the other hand, 
nearly every imaginable name in the annals of modern English, 
French, Spanish, Italian and German art figures in this amazing 
index, and America was made the dumping-ground of all the 
specimens of showy dexterity which the factories of Paris could 
turn out. It must have been a glorious time for the artists, 
just as our own painters shared largely in the great fortunes so 
rapidly made in the Midlands in the fifties and sixties. This 
Index tells us that in the United States there were fifty examples 
of the two Achenbachs, from 50 to 75 each of Bouguereau, Diaz, 
Géréme, H. Merle, A. Schreyer, and a large number of works by 
Corot, Meissonnier, Detaille, Troyon and so forth. But James 
McNeill Whistler is represented by one and one only! The 
American collector in those comparatively far-off times was un- 
questionably influenced by his neighbour’s taste, for in running 
through the various collections there is a painful monotony 
about the composition of each. 

When Mr. Strahan had finished his great undertaking he was 
clearly in no very happy frame of mind as to the tastes of his 
countrymen at that time. He “had to notice some matters at 
which, if not the Recording Angel, a lesser genius at least might 
weep.” ‘Our pride,” he wrote, “in the undeniable opulence 
and splendour of these treasures is tempered by the memory of 
much crudeness and cheapness and false value accumulated and 
treasured as pure gold—of works of the decadence, and the post- 
decadence, and of the pre-pre-Raphaelite period of taste and 
style.” Itis not easy to indicate the exact period—probably there 
was no exact period—at which this phase of American picture 
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collecting came toan end; possibly it expired in the severe attack 
of Munkacsyism and Makartism which visited New York late 
in 1887. What has become of these two hundred odd collections ? 
The majority have probably been scattered far and wide under 
the auctioneer’s hammer. 

Whilst Mr. Strahan’s pessimistic note was probably not the 
cause of the almost sudden volte face on the part of American col- 
lectors, it must have had its influence. The taste for Old Masters 
and works of the Early English school coincided with the publica- 
tion of his big book. In an obituary notice of William Schaus, 
published in The Collector of January 1893, Alfred Trumble, 
one of the ablest and most widely informed art writers of America, 
stated that it was to Schaus’ importation of Rembrandt’s portrait 
of the gilder, Herman Doomer, “ we owe the revived and now 
healthy interest in Old Masters in this country.” “This noble 
work,” he says, “ struck a ringing keynote in honour of the master 
which has found responding echoes in collections throughout the 
country.” This transaction dates from about 1882-3, and so we 
get a good idea of the period when the new collecting spirit was 
born in America. The great deterrent to the importation of 
ancient pictures was what Trumble called the “‘ infamous tariff,” 
which, in the case of the above-named Rembrandt, amounted to 
$12,000, the duty on old pictures, it may be mentioned, was 
an ad valorem one of 20 per cent. 

It will be well to place on record the names of those pioneers 
of American collecting who broke away from the trammels of 
the modern school. These included the late H. O. Havemeyer, 
Henry G. Marquand, William T. Blodgett, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and R. Hall McCormick of Chicago. With one or two exceptions 
these collections are still intact. Mr. Marquand formed two 
collections, one of which he gave to the Metropolitan Museum, 
of which he was for many years President, whilst the other was 
sold by auction in 1903. Both contained many fine things. The 
wealth and variety of Mr. J. P. Morgan’s may be seen in the present 
writer’s Catalogue Raisonné of that fine collection, since which 
publication many other highly important pictures have been added. 
The composition of Mr. R. H. McCormick’s may be also gathered 
from the owner’s privately printed Catalogue. The late Mr. 
C. T. Yerkes was another pioneer in the collecting field of Old 
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Masters and Early English pictures, but he was less discriminating 
than some of his contemporaries. 

It would be impossible to compile a complete list of fine 
old pictures which have passed from England and elsewhere 
to the United States during the last quarter of a century. But 
it will be interesting to give, at this point, a Table, however im- 
perfect, which shows how, in respect to Dutch Masters only, matters 
have progressed during the last thirty years. The first column 
is compiled from Strahan’s book, and the second from the cata- 
logue of the Hudson-Fulton Loan Exhibition held in New York 
in 1909 : 


Strahan, Art Treasures in Exhibited at Hudson- 

America, 1879-80. Fulton Celebration, 1909. 
A. Cuyp 0 11 
J. Van Goyen ‘ 0 ‘ . . 3 
Franz Hals . ° 5 2 ; j ‘ 21 
B. Van der Helst . 1 2 
M. Hobbema ; 1 7 
P. de Hoogh ‘ , 0 5 
Rembrandt . , ‘ 1 : . ‘i 37 
J. Ruysdael . ‘ ; 0 , ‘ ‘ 12 
S. Ruysdael . ‘ ‘ 0 : ; ‘. 4 
J. Steen e : ‘ 0 : ‘ ‘ 5 
G. Terborch . : ; 1 . ‘ : 4 
Vermeer of Delft . 6 


The overwhelming preponderance of portraits by Rembrandt 
and Hals is remarkable. The 37 examples of the former are only 
a small proportion of Rembrandts in the United States; 58 works 
by him are recorded as in American collections in the volume 
devoted to him in the Klassiker der Kunst series; but in The 
Century of October 1910, an amazing list is set out of 86 Rem- 
brandts owned in America, dating from 1628 to 1665; eleven of 
these are not in Dr. Bode’s great book, and some of them may 
possibly not be accepted by him; out of the 86 only nine belong 
to public institutions. Since The Century’s list was published 
several others have found new homes across the Atlantic, notably 
Lord Lansdowne’s “ Mill.” 


It is the fashion [wrote Alfred Trumble in Zhe Collector of March 15, 1893] 
with our half-baked newspaper critics to ascribe every doubtful picture of 
Rembrandt’s to Ferdinand Bol. Bol certainly came very close to his master in 
style and colour, and,while generally not so simple and strong in drawing and broad 
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in detail, there were times when he rose so close to the Rembrandt level that his 
pictures might be, and indeed often have been, accepted as those of his master- 
Still Bol was not an imitator. He was an artist of the foremost talent, and, but 
for the strong influence his master exercised over him, would certainly have 
developed an original style. . . I have seen pictures by Gerbrandt van den 
Eeckhout, by Goevert Flink, and by Arnold de Gelder which might readily pass 
for Rembrandts, even without miraculously discovered signatures. 

The new spirit in picture collecting in America spread with 
characteristic rapidity. It was charged with perils for the 
American, and formed a source of great profit to the smaller fry 
of English and other dealers. It had the effect of very appreciably 
diminishing the vast quantity of frauds and fakes which had been 
accumulating in European cellars for many years. The “ origi- 
nals” of nearly all the great pictures in European galleries, public 
and private, were to be found in the United States; and in this 
respect I may be allowed to mention an instance that came under 
my own notice. An American gentleman had paid a high price 
for what was claimed to be the original, or at all events an earlier 
version, of one of Rembrandt’s most splendid groups—the 
“other” version had been in a Royal collection for about a 
century; it was sold with a long and circumstantial “ pedigree.” 
The owner after a time became somewhat suspicious, and wrote 
asking me to investigate the matter. A ten minutes’ test of the 
“pedigree” proved it to be a clumsily concocted swindle of the 
most barefaced and impudent character, and not a single state- 
ment was true. In the end I believe the faked Rembrandt 
was thrown back on the dealers’ hands and the money paid for it 
refunded. This is probably only one of thousands of other 
instances. Another well-known American some ten years ago paid 
£2000 for a false Metsu which had been thrown out of the Berlin 
Museum and sold for £20. Yet another well-known American 
bought an Italian collection en bloc for £200,000 which had been 
valued at as many francs. It has even been said that there are 
30,000 Corots in America, although Corot is known to have painted 
only about 1000! It would not be difficult to fill pages with 
this kind of illustration, but one more must suffice. A sale at 
Haarlem, U.S., in 1893, included pictures ascribed to most of the 
great names to be found in the annals of art. A David Teniers 
was sold for $100; a Sir Joshua Reynolds for $40; a Titian 
for $30; a Van Ostade for $300; a Murillo for $37°50; a Rubens 
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$155, and so forth. There have been many hundreds of such sales 
in America. 

To be perfectly just, however, America was only passing 
through the same experiences as we ourselves had had eighty 
years previously. Concurrently with the importation into 
England of some of the finest collections ever formed on the 
Continent there came cargo-loads of the greatest rubbish. We 
too had at that time “‘ an abiding confidence in the superstition 
that all art must be great art if it be but old and dingy enough.” 
The chief difference is that Englishmen had few or no experts 
to guide them in their purchases, whilst the American collectors, 
despising expert advice, bought on their own judgment—and 
almost invariably bought bad pictures. But in America again, 
as in England three-quarters of a century before, the importations 
of rubbish were leavened with many fine things. 

By the early “nineties” such collectors as Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
Mrs. Gardner, Mr. Widener, Mr. Altman, Mr. John G. Johnson, 
Senator Clark, Mr. Charles M. Schwab and Mr. H. C. Frick, had 
entered the field of collecting, and the standard of the pursuit 
was immensely raised. The great strides in scientific criticism, 
too, had brushed away many of the doubts and obscurities of the 
past generation. The collectors would only consider the finest 
things, and submitted their possessions to a periodical and silent 
“* weeding” until only the very best remained. Public exhibitions 
of Old Masters increased in number and were of an immense 
educational value. One of the most important and earliest of 
these was held in New York early in 1893 at the rooms of the 
Fine Arts Society ; it was generally admitted that no loan collec- 
tion of such quality and variety had ever before been got together 
in that city. There were five Rembrandts, examples of Pieter de 
Hoogh, Teniers, Rubens, Vandyck, Cuyp, Hals, Wouvermann, 
Terburg, Van der Capelle, Velasquez, Guardi and Bellini, whilst the 
Early English section was equally remarkable, including as it did 
works by Crome, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, Lawrence, 
Turner, and Romney, among others. Exhibitions such as this 
did more to foster the right spirit in American picture collecting 
than anything else could do. Later in the same year another 
loan exhibition was held at the Union League Club, when a choice 
collection of thirty-seven pictures by Early English and Dutch 
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Masters from various New York amateurs and others. We now 
meet with examples of such artists as James Stark, Jan Breughel, 
a little-known pupil of Rembrandt, Jan George Van der Vliet of 
Delft, Sir Peter Lely, Dirck Van Santvoort, Jan Asselyn and 
Anton Gryeff. 

These exhibitions at art clubs and at picture dealers’ galleries, 
not only in New York but in all the great cities of the United 
States, increased with great rapidity, and may be said to have 
culminated—so far as old Dutch masters are concerned—at the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration in New York in 1909. This exhibition 
comprised 149 of the first importance, but even with these the 
supply of Dutch masters in private collections was far from 
exhausted: two large private collections made no contribution 
to the exhibition, and from others only a selection could be chosen. 

But the active cultivation of a taste for the Old Masters was 
by no means confined to the United States. It was quite as 
pronounced in Canada, although, from the force of circumstances, 
not on so extensive a scale. In the winter of 1893 the Art Asso- 
ciation of Montreal held its seventeenth loan exhibition, when an 
especially fine display of Dutch and Early English pictures 
revealed the wealth and strength of Canadian collections; other 
loan exhibitions since have confirmed the verdict of a writer in 
1893 when he declared that the Canadians were “ thoroughly 
English in that sentiment which has made Great Britain the 
richest repository of private art collections in the world.” 

The lesson which these and other loan exhibitions taught 
the New York dealers was an obvious one. Messrs. Durand-Ruel 
imported pictures by Reynolds, Lawrence, Hals and others. 
Messrs. Knoedler and Co., the successors to Goupil and Co., 
made a speciality of Early English pictures, and others had to 
follow suit to cope adequately with the new order of things. 
Not only this: twenty years ago there was scarcely a single 
European firm which had a branch in New York; to-day all 
the leading European houses have either branches there or work 
in conjunction with American firms. 

American collections as they exist to-day have been dealt 
with in detail in two articles which Dr. Bode contributed to Die 
Woche of December 16, 1911, and January 6, 1912. Dr. Bode 
expressed himself as “astonished beyond measure” at the 
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years before, not only in the quantity, quality and variety of the 
objects of art which they collected, but also in the number of 
collectors which he found there. It has been the present writer’s 
object, in this short article, to trace the origin and the recent 
development of the evolution which so astonished the distinguished 
Keeper of the Berlin Museum on his recent visit to the United 
States. Rich as America is to-day in great pictures and works 
of art by the Old Masters of Europe, it may be predicted that in 
ten years time its wealth in this respect will be more than doubled. 
Every steamer bound for New York carries its toll from English 
and other European collections; and nearly every day one reads 
of fresh purchases of pictures either by American dealers or col- 
lectors. If the truth were known perhaps the present year has 
provided a “‘record”’ in this respect. Not only, for instance, have 
considerable sections of Mr. J. P. Morgan’s objects of art been 
removed from London, but nearly all his best pictures, including 
the beautiful Fragonards from Grasse, have passed from the 
Old World to the New, never, it may be taken as a certainty, to 
find their way back again. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Americans collect pictures, 
bronzes, sculpture, tapestry, and so forth, out of snobbishness or 
rivalry to one another. They enjoy and appreciate their treasures 
probably more than we do in Europe. Moreover, as Dr. Bode 
has so well said, ““ Americans almost without exception live in the 
conviction that their collection may hereafter pass into public 
ones as bequests,” and for that reason their “ desire thereby to 
establish for themselves ‘a record more imperishable than brass’ 
(monumentum aere perennius) is indeed one of the noblest, and 
one which we Europeans have every reason to regard with 
envious eyes.” 


W. RosBERTsS 


THE MINOR NOVELIST 


Ir is a wonder that all the minor novelists are not in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. I presume, however, that the reason is that no one 
will give them credit for fifty pence, much less for fifty pounds, the 
limit of indebtedness recognised by Carey Street. 

What exactly is a minor novelist ? I do not know; and none 
of the dictionaries I have consulted have proved helpful. Still, 
in the absence of an authentic definition, it may fairly be taken 
that a minor novelist is one who does not sell more than two 
thousand copies at six shillings. If this is so,I am certainly a 
very minor novelist. There are a good many of us. 

However, after to-morrow, I propose to retire from the ranks 
and start driving a taxi-cab. Read on, and you will learn the 
reason. 

The first book I wrote appeared in 1899. It ran to 100,000 
words, and brought me a sum of £45. But before I received all 
this bullion I had to go through a number of disappointments. 
The agent to whom I despatched the volume demanded a fee of 
five guineas for his services in securing a publisher. The alleged 
services were not strikingly successful. At the end of ten months 
he returned the typescript, looking like a doormat, with a state- 
ment that twelve firms had refused it. I then offered it to five 
others with a similar result. A sixth publisher, however, proved 
more enterprising, and purchased the copyright from me for £45. 
I do not think he lost by his enterprise, as the book went out of 
print almost immediately, and two impressions were also disposed 
of in America. Deducting £5 for typing, and £5 5s. for the 
abortive eflorts of the agent, the net result to me was £34 15s. 
Still, the mere fact of publication did me some good, as another 
firm commissioned me to write a second book, and offered £50 
down on account of a fifteen per cent. royalty. As the royalties 
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never materialised, it is possible that the publisher was over 
generous. Still, I did not do so badly, since I obtained another 
twelve pounds by serialising part of the book in an Indian news- 
paper. 

My third effort of fiction was written in 1902. It went the 
rounds for several months. ThenI gave it to an agent, to “ place.” 
I fancy he “ placed” it in his cupboard. What I know is he 
charged me a guinea, and returned it (the book, not the guinea) 
at the end of a year, with the remark that it was “ unsaleable.” 
I think he was wrong, since I sold the book myself for £30. 

Are literary agents any sort of use? Yes, and no. This is 
cryptic. Still, there is a meaning behind it. My own definite 
opinion is that a literary agent is useless, until an author 
is in such a strong position that he can sell his work without 
the help of anybody else. What an agent will do for him then is 
to get better prices. Until this happy moment arrives the average 
agent expects the author to find his own market and secure a 
publisher to whom he, Mr. Agent, will submit the book. Then 
he draws a ten per cent. commission for the performance of purely 
imaginary services. I have employed three agents. The first 
charged me five guineas, and was unable to sell three books which 
I sold myself for £100; the second agent charged me one guinea, 
and did nothing; and the third agent charged me nothing, and 
did nothing. 

Misfortune dogged the steps of the next novel I wrote. After 
several publishers had refused it, I discovered one sufficiently 
venturesome to accept it on a fifteen per cent. royalty. I was 
unaware of the fact, but the firm happened to be in serious 
financial difficulties at the time, and went into liquidation a week 
after the book appeared. However, I ultimately received a first 
payment of £6 12s. 6d., followed by a subsequent one of £8. I 
also sold the rights of a cheap edition for ten guineas cash, and 
later on netted another £4 10s. from a provincial newspaper which 
serialised the story. Thus, the total result was £29 12s. 6d. 
Had the original publishers not become bankrupt, it might have 
been considerably more; it could scarcely have been less, since 
the sum I had from the liquidator was only a dividend of a few 
shillings in the pound. 

In 1905 I wrote my fifth and sixth novels. After being 
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refused elsewhere, they were both accepted by the same firm. 
In each case, the terms were identical—viz., £30 for the copyright, 
£20 being paid on publication, and £10 after a sale of 750 copies. 
As they had these sales, from the two of them I thus received £60. 
The books were subsequently re-issued at sixpence and a shilling 
respectively, and are now out of print. My seventh novel 
visited a dozen firms before I got an offer. The offer was £25 on 
account of a ten per cent. royalty, with another £25 if the firm 
managed to serialise it. They did not manage to serialise it; 
and although the book was also published in America I never 
received anything beyond the first £25. 

After being refused by five firms, my seventh work of fiction 
found acceptance with a newly started publisher. He had more 
generous ideas than some of his calling, since he paid me £40, 
on account of a seventeen and half per cent. royalty, and threw 
in all sorts of concessions in the way of American, Continental, 
serial, and dramatic rights—none of which, as it happened, were 
worth a penny. However, beyond this original £40, I subsequently 
received £6 6s. “ further royalties.” For my eighth novel, another 
publisher offered me the same terms. When he had paid me £47, 
he filed his petition. Cause and effect ? Perhaps. 

The tenth novel I wrote appeared in 1908. It was the only 
one out of which I ever made three figures. An enterprising pub- 
lisher had commissioned me to write him a story for £50 on delivery 
of the manuscript. When I finished the story I submitted it to a 
weekly newspaper. It was accepted as a serial, and I was paid 
a hundred guineas. This £105, plus £50 for the book rights, 
thus brought me £155. There is still, however, some more to 
come, as a cheap edition is about to be put on the market. 

In 1909 I had three books published. Two of them were six 
shilling novels, and the third was a shilling volume of sketches. 
For the first, I received £40, on account of a seventeen and half 
per cent. royalty. So far, however, the royalties have proved 
visionary. At any rate, I have not had them. My terms for 
the shilling book were £3 per 1000, which brought me about £17. 
In the case of the other volume, the publisher would not make 
any advance, and I had to be content with a seventeen and half 
per cent. royalty. The exact sum I have had is £26. The next 
story I wrote was serialised in a struggling magazine, the editor of 
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which paid me £25, and has ever since regarded himself as a 
philanthropist. Perhaps he was right. I imagine he was, since 
I have not yet been able to induce a publisher to put it on the 
market in book form. A similar fate has met another book I 
wrote. A provincial journal thought sufficiently well of it to give 
me thirty guineas for the serial rights, but no publisher seems to 
want it. My last novel (the fourteenth) burst upon an expectant 
world in 1911. The expectant world was not in responsive mood. 
It purchased enough copies to bring me £20, and then apparently 
lost all further interest. 

I suppose publishers, like other people, know their own 
business best, but their methods of conducting it seem a little 
curious. On two occasions I have had novels accepted by a 
firm which had previously rejected them. One of these firms was 
a very old-fashioned house. Ina certain year it refused two novels 
of m‘ne. The former of these was then published elsewhere. 
Three months later the firm wrote and asked me to submit them 
a novel “as good as—” (meaning the novel I had already sub- 
mitted. I sent back the second work. It was promptlyaccepted, 
and I received an advance payment of £25. In the other instance, 
just the same thing happened, except that I sold the copyright 
for £30. Another publisher once wrote to me, saying he was 
“interested”? in a novel of mine that had just appeared, and 
regretted that I had not offered it to him. Asa matter of fact, he 
had already refused the book. I have had plenty of invitations to 
submit work, but only twice have I received a definite commission. 
On each occasion the terms were the same, viz. £50 down on 
delivery of the manuscript, together with a fifteen per cent. royalty. 
Neither novel set the Thames on fire. Still, both of them are out 
of print, and one of them has been republished in a shilling edition. 

With reference to this matter of cheap cditions, I find that 
six of my novels have been republished in paper covers and thus 
given a fresh lease of life. Three of them have come out at a 
shilling, and three at sixpence. One of these latter must have 
enjoyed a very fair circulation, as, after going out of print at six 
shillings, it also went out of print at sixpence; and the original 
publisher has now sold it to a Scotch firm which is putting it on 
the market at sevenpence. All I ever got was £30 for the copy- 
right. But, then, I merely wrote the book. A second novel, 
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which I sold on the same terms, has gone out of print at six 
shillings, and also at one shilling. If I had retained an interest 
in the cheap editions, or sold these books on a royalty system, I 
should probably have made a good deal more than £30 apiece. 
But “needs must,” &c. It is all very well for popular novelists 
to tell young authors that they should never part with a copyright. 
A counsel of perfection. Young authors—and old ones, too, for 
that matter—must sell a publisher just what the publisher will 
buy. If a publisher will only buy a copyright, it is useless at- 
tempting to sell him anything else. Make the experiment, and 
see what happens. 

There is a theory that vast sums are secured by serialising 
novels in newspapers. Perhaps they are. All I know is that 
I have never secured them. I have had four books serialised. For 
the first I was paid £10 10s.; for the second, £4 10s.; for 
the third, £100; and for the fourth, £31 10s. The sum of £4 10s. 
is not excessive. Still, the story has already been published as a 
book, and what I had to sell were ‘“ second seria! rights.” Since 
much better-known authors than myself part with these for 
£5, I had not much of which to complain. Besides, it was “ found 
money.” 

When an author sells a serial he is generally required to 
confer upon the purchaser the right to make any alteration he 
pleases in the plot, incidents, or characters. Sometimes this 
concession is responsible for curious results. Thus, I remember 
when one of my stories was appearing in a weekly journal chapter 
15 followed chapter 10. I asked the reason. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
editor, “the fact is, chapter 15 has a description of Christmas 
in South Africa, and I thought it should come into my Christmas 
number. The next instalment will return to chapter 11.” On 
another occasion I contributed a serial. After twenty-two chap- 
ters had appeared, the editor brought it to an abrupt end. But 
it was not nearly finished. There were still twelve thrilling 
chapters to come, and the hero had just started on a sea voyage. 
However, “mine not to reason why,” &c. I had been paid; and, 
for all I cared, the hero could have tumbled overboard and met 
a watery grave. A third editor stipulated, in accepting a 
serial, for permission to transfer the scene from Manchester to 
Liverpool. I told him (when the cheque was in my pocket) 
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that he could transfer it to Whitechapel, or wherever he had 
most readers. 

If a story is serialised in a magazine, it is certain to be illus- 
trated. With reference to this matter, an author may suffer 
horribly at the hands of the (alleged) artist to whom the work 
is entrusted. Only once, however, did I venture upon a protest. 
The editor agreed that the pictures were not too good. “Still,” 
he said, ‘‘ our man is a dab at drawing rabbits. Meet him half 
way. You havea wood in the next chapter. Puta rabbit there.” 

One last experience. The other day, struck by what seemed 
to me a bright thought, I called upon a certain publisher. 

“T have an idea for you,” I said. 

“Always glad to have ideas from authors,” was the bland 
response. “‘ What is this one ?” 

“Well, my idea is to write a humorous book, and for you to 
pay me an advance of £20.” 

The publisher clutched at the arm of his chair. For a moment 
I thought he was going to have a fit. Just as I was about to 
summon help, he found his voice. 

“Thank you,’ he said. “That is quite the most humorous 
idea I’ve heard for a long time. Good morning !” 

I call myself a minor novelist deliberately. There is really 
nothing else for me to do when I compare my output with my 
financial returns. Summed up, it amounts to this—thirteen years 
hard labour, fourteen novels published, three novels unpublished, 
and (deducting odd shillings and pence) £646. That is to say, an 
average of about £40 per volume, less cost of typing and postage. 
It must also be remembered that this average was only reached 
by the fact that I had the luck to serialise three of these novels. 
Had I not done so, my returns would have been reduced to 
£449 10s., or an average of about £36 16s. 6d. per book. No 
motor-cars, steam yachts, fur coats, or riotous living here. Hard 
work and midnight oil. Nothing else, believe me. 

This, then, is why I am going to abandon novel-writing and 
start driving a taxi-cab. It is less risky, and more remunerative. 


A Minor NovEList 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, August 9, 1912 


Wiru the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt as the candidate of the 
Progressive Party there are now four Presidential candidates in 
the field (the Socialists have already made their nomination), one 
of whom is an avowed Radical and appeals to Radicals for their 
support. For the first time the word ‘“ Progressive ”’ is officially 
recognised in American politics. For some years past the more 
advanced wing of the Republican Party has called itself pro- 
gressive, but the men who composed it have always been careful 
to have it understood that while they were ‘“‘ Progressive” and in 
advance of the Conservative wing of their party they were still 
to be regarded as Republicans; that they were, in fact, the real 
Republicans and that the Conservatives, or the ‘‘ Stand-patters,” 
as they were called in derision, were masquerading under the name 
of Republicans but were not legitimately entitled to its use. 
Now, the Progressives, the men who nominated Mr. Roosevelt 
in Chicago two days ago, have cut loose from their old party 
affiliations and have created a new party. Also, this is a year of 
marvellous things in American politics because for the first time 
since there were parties on this continent an avowed Radical 
Party appeals to the country in opposition to a distinctively 
Conservative Party. That is the meaning of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Progressive Party. It is formed to destroy the Republican Party, 
which by the force of circumstances has become the party of 
Conservatism. Conservatism is an unpopular word in the 
United States at the present time, and so as not to antagonise 
public sentiment more than is necessary the Republican Party 
(and I use that designation to distinguish the party led by Mr. 
Taft from that of which Mr. Roosevelt is the chief) does not 
unduly announce its adherence to Conservative principles, but 
there are times when things are more important than names. 
The voter of even limited intelligence does not have to be told 
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what Mr. Taft stands for and what Mr. Roosevelt represents, 
although, as is always the case, the public does not make fine dis- 
criminations. Mr. Taft is given credit for being more Conserva- 
tive than he really is and Mr. Roosevelt more Radical than perhaps 
he is willing to be, but broadly the distinction is fairly accurate. 

There has never before been a Radical Party in this country in 
the same sense in which there have been Radical Parties in 
European Parties). When Mr. Bryan was nominated in 1896 
he made the Democratic Party a Radical Party and drove 
Conservative Democrats out of it for the time being, but Mr. 
Bryan’s Radical Democratic Party was still the Democratic 
Party and did not admit its Radicalism or espouse new principles. 
In fact, Mr. Bryan’s leading issue, the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of sixteen to one, was supposed to be simply a return to 
early Democratic traditions and to be entitled to all the respect 
that comes from age, so that Democrats might with a good 
conscience vote for Mr. Bryan without fearing that they were 
bringing reproach on a venerable party name. There have been 
attempts at Radicalism from time to time, but never with success. 
The Farmers’ Alliance, the Populists, the People’s Party, the 
Greenbackers and the Middle of the Road Men were the efforts 
made by the dissatisfied to create a new political order, and although 
all the various groups put some Radical ideas into their platforms 
they tried to build on old foundations instead of starting anew. 
They commanded some votes but never enough seriously to 
menace the old parties and their lives were always short. It 
has come to be believed that a Radical Party that was courageous 
enough to admit itself Radical could not obtain sufficient support 
to be a serious factor in politics, and that a Radical Party to 
succeed would have to capture one of the existing party organi- 
sations and make it Radical, as Mr. Bryan hoped to do with the 
Democratic Party when he was nominated in 1896. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been nominated on a distinctly Radical 
platform. A great many things that are considered Radical in 
American politics are not at all Radical from the standpoint of 
European politics, but Mr. Roosevelt’s declaration of principles, 
his “ platform,” would be regarded as Radical even in Europe. 
Whether it satisfies popular demand or goes beyond the mood of 
the people at the present time we shall know when the votes 
are counted next November. It is, of course, obvious that either 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s or the Democratic Party is a superfluous luxury, 
for while the Progressive Party is ultra-Radical, the Democratic 
is sufficiently Radical to satisfy most persons. There is, of 
course, a raison d’étre for the Conservative Republican Party. 
There is always an element that has a natural leaning toward 
Conservatism, that in politics as in everything else has a fear of 
new things, and places confidence only in the old and well-estab- 
lished; who by training as well as by temperament are Conserva- 
tive. In one form or other a Conservative Party will always exist, 
but two Radical Parties would appear to be one party too many. 


If ever times were favourable for Radical success this certainly 
would seem to be the time, for the people were never so dissatisfied 
and so discontented as they are at present, or more eager to take 
up with any suggestion that is to disturb existing conditions and 
bring about a new order. It is very difficult to find adequate 
explanation for this discontent. The people are not suffering 
under burdensome taxation and the poorer classes are not hope- 
lessly degraded. They are not living from hand to mouth or 
wondering from day to day where their next meal will come from. 
Yet they are in a rebellious, angry, turbulent mood. The high 
cost of living is one of the things they complain about. The 
tariff is another. But with all the cry that has gone up about 
the high cost of living starvation is not a spectre that perpetually 
haunts them, and while the tariff is a valuable political asset, it is 
to be seriously doubted whether even a very considerable reduction 
of duties would appreciably affect the price of commodities. 
Recently Mr. Underwood, whose brilliant leadership of the House 
of Representatives has placed him in the front rank in politics, 
prepared for me a statement showing that if all the tariff bills 
passed by the House became laws there would be a gross saving 
to the people of $700,000,000 a year, say £140,000,000, a very 
great sum in the aggregate. It is, of course, difficult to say how 
much of the money now paid by the people in the form of duties 
would remain in the pockets of the people, but assuming that the 
entire amount would be individually saved—an assumption, of 
course, that would not be practically realised—on a per capita 
basis, in round figures, every man, woman and child in the United 
States would be the better off by seven dollars, or twenty-eight 
shillings a year, or two and fourpence a month, or sevenpence 
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a week. Now, sevenpence a week might be an object in some 
countries where the wage scale and the standard of living are very 
low, but fourteen cents a week in American currency is too trifling 
to the great mass in the United States. These fourteen cents 
would make no appreciable difference in the budget of the 
working man who is paid by the week, any more than two and 
fourpence would make the man higher up in the social scale who is 
paid by the month know that he is any better off. Of course, 
not one man in a thousand—I suppose I might very well say 
without exaggeration that_not one man in a hundred thousand 
—knows that his dividend on tariff reduction would be fourteen 
cents a week, but having been told that he is robbed right and 
left by the tariff he is howling for tariff reduction believing that 
the price of everything he buys will be cut in half. 

As with the tariff so with everything else. The great tariff 
robbery figures down to fourteen cents a week, which, after all, is 
only petty larceny; and while there is something magnificent 
about an indictment for high treason there is nothing very 
inspiring about a county court summons. Yet while there may 
be no substantial ground for complaint the imaginary grievance 
is just as effective in making men dissatisfied, and at the present 
time the discontented outnumber the contented by far, and the 
people who want a change are in the great majority. That being 
the case it might naturally be assumed that in the coming election 
Mr. Taft will stand no chance and Mr. Roosevelt, being even more 
Radical than Governor Wilson, will command a larger following, 
but there are other things to be taken into consideration. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s great strength will be among men who at heart are 
Republicans although they call themselves Progressives, perhaps 
nine-tenths of his vote will come from men who under normal cir- 
cumstances would vote for the Republican candidate and only one- 
tenth from Democrats, so that the Republican vote will be divided 
between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, which, not improbably, 
may result in the defeat of both men and leave the way open for 
Governor Wilson’s election. It is also to be taken into account 
that the Americans are Radical in talk and Conservative in 
practice, and hitherto they have contented themselves with 
shouting for a Radical and voting for a Conservative. The 
pitcher goes to the well a hundred times and on the hundred 
and first is broken, and it may be that this year is to see all 
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traditions smashed and a Radical Party firmly established. I 
have for a good many years believed that would be an excellent 
thing, not because I am a Radical, but because American politics 
for the last decade or so have been a meaningless thing and a 
sordid struggle for offices rather than a courageous fight in defence 
of principles. A vigorous Radical Party would be as useful to 
the Conservative Party as a drydock is to a battleship; it would 
keep it from becoming encrusted with barnacles and losing its 
effectiveness; a Radical Party fearing a militant opposition would 
be kept within bounds. 


In a country where every male of the age of twenty-one is 
entitled to vote it would seem to be the simplest thing for men to 
vote for the candidate of their choice, but the Americans, who are 
practical enough in their private concerns, are more tied up to 
traditions and forms than a Prussian Junker. The enforcement of 
the law, or perhaps it would be more correct to say, the non-enforce- 
ment of the law, in America makes the courts an elaborate system 
for the denial of justice and the escape of criminals; the elaborate 
election machinery that has been devised places several obstacles 
in the way of the citizen exercising his free will. It is easy enough 
to nominate a candidate for the Presidency, but it is not quite so 
easy to vote for him. Numerous complications must be unravelled 
before Mr. Roosevelt’s name can be legally placed on the ballot 
in several States. As Mr. Roosevelt no longer calls himself a 
Republican the names of his electors cannot be printed on the 
official ballot in the Republican column and under-the “ party 
emblem”; in many states each party is permitted to use a 
distinctive emblem as a sort of trade-mark, which is put on the 
ballot and is a great convenience, especially to the illiterate and 
the ignorant, who might be unable properly to mark the name 
of every candidate on a long ballot, but they can vote the “ straight 
ticket” simply by making a cross in the circle under the emblem. 
In some of the States carried by Mr. Roosevelt at the primaries 
when he ran as a Republican he claims that the electors elected at 
that time belong to him, but the Republicans dispute this because 
they say Mr. Roosevelt is no longer a Republican and therefore has 
no right to control men elected by Republican votes. In some 
States the courts have been invoked to determine the rights of the 
rival candidates. 
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These questions apart, an elaborate election machinery has 
to be created, and that means an enormous amount of money, 
and money is not so easy to collect for campaign purposes as it 
used to be before the law required the publication of the names of 
all contributors to political funds and the amount of their contribu- 
tions. In this respect at least progress has been made in the 
United States, and while the laws are still lax it is much more 
difficult to buy an election by the wholesale bribery of the electors 
than it used to be. In former days it was not difficult for the 
chairman of the Republican National Committee to raise funds. 
The banks, the great trusts, the railways and the leading joint 
stock concerns were told that they must contribute a certain 
amount, and they usually did without demur, for a contribution 
was looked upon as a profitable investment; but now the banks 
and the various incorporated concerns are prohibited by law from 
making political contributions, though the men who own the banks 
and other concerns as stockholders may make personal contribu- 
tions; butitisa very different thing for the president of a bank to 
draw his personal cheque for £10,000 or taking it out of the bank’s 
funds and having it charged not to himself but to “ expenses.” 

How much it costs to elect a President no one knows, as one 
of the things every chairman and treasurer does immediately 
after the close of the campaign is to burn his books; burnt 
books tell no tales and it might be inconvenient to have it dis- 
covered that a great moral reformer, for instance, who denounces 
the trusts owed his election to the lavish contributions made by 
some of the most obnoxious trusts. A committee of the Senate 
is now endeavouring to ascertain what recent elections cost, but 
no great headway is being made, for it is remarkable that men of 
affairs, keen alert men at the head of great enterprises, are suddenly 
afflicted with loss of memory when asked to name contributors 
to their funds. They are able to remember very distinctly who 
did not contribute, but the names of the people who opened their 
pocket-books have escaped them. Still, despite this, some interest- 
ing things have been brought out. When Mr. Roosevelt was a 
candidate for the Presidency in 1904 the national committee 
raised and disbursed nearly £400,000, but that, of course, was 
only a fraction of the money spent, for in every State there is a 
committee working in conjunction with the national committee, 
and the State committee raises money to “carry” the State; there 
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is also a Congressional Committee whose duties are to promote 
the election of candidates for Congress, and the Congressional 
Committee collects and disburses its own funds. It has been said 
on seemingly good authority that it required $11,000,000 to bring 
about the first election of Mr. McKinley, and I have been told 
that the total expenses of Mr. Roosevelt's 1904 campaign were 
in excess of $5,000,000. Mr. Taft’s campaign of four years ago 
is supposed to have been less costly, but probably not less than 
$3,000,000 were spent. 

It is generally admitted that expenditures will be on a less 
lavish scale this year and that the campaign managers of the 
three candidates will have to watch their disbursements carefully 
if they are to avoid bankruptcy. No doubt a great deal of money 
in the past has been spent wastefully and illegitimately, and it will 
be interesting to note this year whether the use of money confined 
to legitimate purposes will have any effect on the vote cast. In 
this connection a writer in the New York Herald recently said: 

There is another variety of corruption that costs something, but it is not 
exactly vote-buying in the ordinary sense. In many communities there are men 
who would feel insulted if you would accuse them of selling their votes, but 
they refuse to vote at all unless they are paid for it. These men are partisans 
and nothing would induce them to vote for any candidates excepting those of 
their own party, but they insist on being paid for doing that. Their plea is 
that they must have a few dollars to compensate them for their “loss of time” 
in going to the polls. : 

It has often been said that where vote-buying has once gained 
a foothold it is never eradicated. Men regard their votes as so 
much merchandise and will not part with them except for a cash 
consideration; these men are honest enough in other things 
but they are politically debauched; and the average American 
takes such a cynical view of politics that he does not regard it as 
a serious crime against morality to make the politician pay for 
his election. 


On the first of this month President Taft was formally notified 
of his nomination, and in accordance with custom he made a long 
speech of acceptance. The speech contained no surprises and 
followed the lines of the Chicago platform, Mr. Taft pledging 
himself in effect, if not in words, conservatively and prudently 
to administer the Government. On the tariff he maintains the 
position that is acceptable to the great mass of Conservative 
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Republicans. He is willing that the tariff shall be revised so as 
to relieve the people of oppressive burdens and lighten the cost 
of living, but the revision must safeguard the American manufac- 
turer and labourer and make due allowance for the difference 
in cost of production and the labour scale at home and abroad. 
Governor Wilson was notified of his nomination two days ago. 
More interest attached to Governor Wilson’s speech than to Mr. 
Taft’s, for the Democratic platform, with the fatuity for which 
the Democrats are so renowned, or with a superb disregard of 
consequences, declared “it to be a fundamental principle of the 
Democratic Party that the Federal Government under the Con- 
stitution has no right or power to impose or collect tariff duties 
except for the purpose of revenue, and we demand that collection 
of such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of government 
honestly and economically administered.” A literal interpretation 
of this declaration would mean that the Democrats would repeal 
the existing tariff law and substitute for it a law as near ap- 
proaching Free Trade as revenue requirements permit, and whether 
one believes in Free Trade or Protection it must be apparent to 
every one that to abolish Protection at one blow would be to bring 
about such a smashing dislocation and disarrangement of all 
industry that the worst panic the world has known would be the 
result. Not only business men took alarm at this declaration but 
the sane Democratic Press pointed out the folly of making a promise 
that could not be fulfilled except at the cost of ruin, or that was 
made deliberately to be broken, and urged Governor Wilson 
in his speech of acceptance to convince the country that if elected 
he will ignore the Democratic tariff plank. The New York 
World, unquestionably the most influential Democratic newspaper 
of this country, has vigorously urged Governor Wilson not to 
declare himself a Free Trader, and it has ridiculed the idea that 
Protection is unconstitutional; every Democratic tariff law, it 
argues, has been a Protective measure; Jefferson, the founder of 
the Democratic Party, and Madison, the father of the Constitution, 
and the other great Democrats were moderate Protectionists. 
Most Americans, the World contended, do not want Governor 
Wilson to talk about Free Trade or to spend the whole of his term 
in trying to find out from the Supreme Court whether Protection 
is Constitutional. What they want him to do is to co-operate 
with Congress for the relief of the people “ from the rapacities of 
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the tariff favoured combines. They want him to break up the 
alliance between crooked business and crooked tariff making.” 

Governor Wilson had the good sense to correct the folly of 
the Democratic platform makers and make his election not im- 
possible, for I think it is extremely doubtful whether the country 
would sustain a party that is pledged to strike down the tariff 
and impose Free Trade. Governor Wilson avowed himself a 
Protectionist, but not a Protectionist of the type that has made 
the Republican Party so unpopular. He follows the course 
suggested by the World. He is a tariff revisionist in the 
sense that he believes the tariff needs to be readjusted, and 
that readjustment can be made without injury either to the 
manufacturer or working man and to the advantage of the general 
consumer so as to make it possible to reach the ultima thule for 
which the patriotic heart of every politician is so passionately 
beating—the reduction of the high cost of living. If Governor 
Wilson can do that by recasting schedules he deserves well not 
only of his own country but of all the world, for the complaint of 
the high cost of living is world-wide and presses almost as heavily 
in a Free Trade country as it does where Protection is highest, 
but something more is needed than to lop off five or ten per cent. 
here or even twenty per cent. somewhere else. However, a 
candidate is not required to file a model with his political caveat, 
and a promise to reduce the cost of living is about as good an 
election cry as one could have these days. Governor Wilson, 
however, has no monopoly. Mr. Taft is keen to make the dollar 
go further and has his own panacea, the details of which he will 
disclose after he has been elected; Mr. Roosevelt lays much 
stress on the duty of statesmanship to save the public from the 
rapacity of the butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker, 
but he, like his rivals, will only divulge his scheme if the people 
are worthy of it, and they must prove their worth by presenting 
him with the key of the White House. The voter is always 
coddled before election, but this year nothing is too good for 
him and nothing that he wants he cannot have; that is, if he is 
satisfied to accept promises. It is the same old game and the 
voter has to pay the forfeit. 


The story of police corruption in New York City is not new to 


the readers of this Review, for it has been necessary more than once 
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to tell of disclosures that have shown the police the partners of 
criminals. At almost regular intervals the revelations are made, 
there is much excitement for a week or two, respectable persons 
are ashamed and indignant, the newspapers demand the punish- 
ment of the guilty, and then the affair blows over and everything 
is forgotten until a murder or some other crime again sharply 
reminds the public that New York is one of the most corrupt, 
if not the most corrupt city in the world, and that crime is about 
as profitable and safe an occupation as there is so long as the 
thieves do not fall out. It is only when the thieves quarrel that 
the curtain is lifted. 

The latest crime that has shown the intimate relationship 
between the police and the underworld is rather more dramatic 
and cold-blooded than those that have preceded it, but otherwise 
there is no difference. Herman Rosenthal, a gambler, was shot 
to death at two o’clock on the morning of the sixteenth of last 
month in front of the Hotel Métropole on Broadway, and Broad- 
way at that point and at that time is not deserted and in darkness, 
but is as brilliantly lighted and almost as well travelled as the 
Haymarket in the earlier hours of the evening; a policeman was 
standing within a few feet of where Rosenthal was killed, five 
other policemen were at their posts only a short distance away. 
The four men who committed the murder knew what the police 
arrangements were; only madmen or men who felt sure there 
would be no police interference would have taken such unnecessary 
risks. If Rosenthal must be killed there were easier and less danger- 
ous ways of killing him. Rosenthal’s murder under the circum- 
stances was accepted as proof positive that his death was possible 
because the police permitted it; that he was murdered in public and 
in the presence of any chance passer-by as much to strike terror 
as for revenge, for if murder could be done at that time and place 
then no man was safe from assassination anywhere at any time. 

That Rosenthal was murdered by the police or with the 
connivance of the police all the circumstances made plain ; that the 
police had a motive for taking Rosenthal’s life was known. 
Gambling is an illicit trade in New York, but gambling houses 
exist in defiance of the law because their proprietors are under 
police protection, for which they pay handsomely. Rosenthal 
could not have kept his place open a day unless he had made the 
proper arrangements. He had long been on intimate terms with 
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Lieutenant Charles Becker of the police force, who at the time 
of the murder and for some months prior was in command of a 
special squad of constables whose sole duty was to raid gambling 
houses and arrest their proprietors. In an affidavit made by 
Rosenthal he charged Becker with being his partner in the 
gambling house and receiving twenty per cent. of the profits; 
he had promised to give to the District Attorney the names of 
men who would corroborate his statements and establish the 
fact that Becker and other men on the police force were in receipt 
of profits from gamblers. If Rosenthal’s charges were true 
Becker and the other accused men were in danger of long terms 
in prison, the partnership between criminals and the police would 
be exposed, and the profitable business would be destroyed, at 
least for a time. So it was necessary not only to kill Rosenthal, 
but to kill him in such a way that every criminal would be more 
than ever subservient to the police. Gamblers and other criminals 
do not share their booty with the police because of the affection 
they have for them but because they are at their mercy; and 
the greater the terror the more they would be willing to pay for 
protection. Rosenthal and Becker fell out because Becker, satis- 
fied at first with a modest twenty per cent. of the nefarious gains, 
increased his demands until Rosenthal either had to give up 
practically everything or fight. 

I need not review the evidence already accumulated that has 
led to the arrest of Becker on a charge of murder. Becker, 
of course, was too shrewd to have any part in the actual killing, 
but he is accused of having instigated the murder, of making all 
the arrangements for it and seeing that they were properly 
carried out. The gamblers it is alleged who called themselves 
his friends and paid him protection money were afraid of him. 
The men who hired the men who did the killing swear that they 
were willing to “beat up” Rosenthal but they protested at 
murder; Becker is accused of telling them that unless they 
carried out his orders he would “job” them into prison, and 
they knew his power. It was Rosenthal’s life against their liberty, 
and Rosenthal paid. Now that Becker is no longer to be feared 
his victims and dupes have suddenly found courage. 

If Becker were the only black sheep that is occasionally to be 
found on a police force, no matter how high the moral of its 
members, little need be said, but Becker is a type and not an 
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abnormal specimen, and the Beckers will always be in the majority 
so long as a deadened public conscience permits the continuance of 
an infamous system. Every civic wrong in the United States may 
be traced to politics, and it is vicious politics that make New 
York, and in only a lesser degree practically every other American 
city, a sinkhole of corruption. The New York police are “in” 
politics, Tammany politics usually, because Tammany seldom 
loses its grip, but it makes little difference whether Tammany or 
the Republicans are in control. Magistrates and judges are in 
politics; asa class they are inferior men who receive their appoint- 
ments, by the grace of Tammany or the Republican hierarchy, as 
a reward for services rendered and services to be rendered when- 
ever their masters command. Rosenthal, known gambler and 
criminal, was a “ lieutenant”? of a prominent Tammany district 
leader, his associates, the men who hired the assassins, were active 
in Tammany politics. Men on the New York police force may be 
honest when they are first appointed, but a man would have to 
be a saint to retain his virtue, and saints are not the material out 
of which New York policemen are made. On every hand they 
see corruption. They see that corruption pays. If they arrest 
a friendless alien for a petty violation of the law the magistrate 
is quick to enforce the penalty, but a man arrested for a more 
serious offence immediately sends for his “ district leader,’ who 
whispers a few words into the ear of the magistrate or judge, and 
the man is discharged or released on payment of a trivial fine. 
The policeman would be a fool whose eyes are not opened. Some 
one he knows is profiting by the law’s violation, why not he ? He 
begins with petty extortion, instead of making an arrest he accepts 
a small bribe, as he becomes more experienced he becomes bolder, 
as he goes up in the force the opportunities are greater. Last 
year gamblers and others paid half a million sterling for police 
protection, so one of the men who accuses Becker of the Rosenthal 
murder swears, and of this amount Becker received £120,000, not 
all of which, however, he kept, as the higher powers had to be 
squared. The people of New York know these things, but they are 
stupid and indifferent, and it is that stupidity and indifference 
which make possible the perpetuation of Tammany and the 
partnership between the police force and the underworld which 
permits the existence of criminals so that the police force and its 
Tammany masters may become rich. A. Maurice Low 


IN SEARCH OF SILENCE 


He had often heard people speak of silence as if it were easy 
to attain and generally to be avoided as much as possible. But 
somehow, though he had often been without companions on his 
wanderings, he had found Nature the most talkative individual, 
full of faint noises and indefinite sounds. Shadows spoke to him 
and the breezes rose and fell, making each twig and grass-blade 
murmur. But they all spoke at once, and he found it difficult 
to distinguish what each was saying. 

Surely this was not to be alone. Once only had he felt alone. 
It was on a hot August night in the red glare of a great city, 
when he had been one of a multitude of tiny atoms composing 
a vast crowd which had gathered to view some midnight pageant. 
Then he had felt more truly alone than ever he had been in the 
desert places of Nature. Surely this was not silence, but some 
strange trick or paradox of the imagination. It suggested to 
him, however, that silence might be a psychical rather than a 
physical state, but if psychical, then caused by a condition 
of the senses. He knew that sound was a condition of the senses, 
and that the world in itself, or extra-conscious world, was as 
silent as it was dark and colourless—that sound merely existed 
as such, for consciousness. 

Perhaps then there was silence to be found in the inertia of the 
body, in sleep, or under the influence of Hashish. Certainly this 
silence would be absolute, but of what avail if there were no con- 
sciousness to perceive it? Such is the nature of the silence 
which Eastern mystics have sought through that dreamy condition 
of mind in which consciousness of body is lost. In its early 
stages the ecstatic perceives himself as separated from his body, 
looking down upon it from a great height. His mind is then 
active, though its psychical aspect is severed from its physical 
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aspect; but later this activity is lost and the state merges into 
trance or death. Unlike the mystic, he desired no such severance 
of mind from body, but rather he wished to find a place where 
the sensations of his surroundings might induce upon his mind 
with the greatest intensity, silence and solitude, where his 
self-consciousness might rather be intensified than lost, and 
where his mind might know silence directly through the agency 
of his body. 

By the end of the summer, therefore, he felt that he could no 
longer remain in ignorance of this state he so ardently wished 
to experience. He had thought to find it in the forest or at 
sea, and once he had visited the marshes in winter, to discover 
if it lurked among the sedges, or in the wreaths of mist that rose 
from hidden dykes. But in vain. 

Men who lived in the great barren lands of the north had 
spoken to him of solitude, and that recalled to his memory a 
place he had once seen from a very high mountain. He deter- 
mined to revisit this place, and seek silence among the snow- 
fields which he believed were her cradle. The spot he recollected 
was in the distant Alps, where place names echo the music of 
the Italian tongue. There the valleys are full of Indian corn, 
and wild roses and strawberries grow far up the hillsides. The 
broad leaves of the vines, escaping from their vineyards, invade 
the roadside, and are powdered with fine white dust, hardly 
to be distinguished from bloom on the fruit. And high over- 
head tall sunflowers perpetually turn their glowing eyes 
toward the sun. Yet there also have the snows attained their 
greatest beauty, and the rugged battlements their most cruel 
grandeur. 

He had climbed that day from a valley in whose bosom lay 
a lake that blossomed like a gentian in an Alpine meadow. The 
rugged path amid dry rocks reflected the sun’s noontide heat, 
and the traveller weighed down by his heavy burden proceeded 
slowly, though not so slowly as the unwilling porter who followed 
behind. This peasant climbed as laboriously and as leisurely 
as one of his own cows, that step delicately from terrace to 
terrace, and select there a blade and here a flower from the 
luxuriant herbage under their muzzles. The peasant climbed 
unwillingly, for he, too, carried a heavy burden and below, in 
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the valley of the sapphire lake, the church bells were ringing 
for Sunday, and he knew that in the village wine-shop his 
companions were drinking red Italian wine and smoking long 
cigars, while he was high up between two great shoulders of 
mountain, where the trees were stunted by their fierce struggle 
among the rocks, and their stalwart forms bent by the 
unseen power of the blasts that were born on the glacier 
far overhead. 

At length the traveller, wearied by his journey, threw down 
his pack, unable to go further, and told the peasant he might 
return to keep his tryst with Maria, daughter of the wine- 
merchant, by the crucifix on the hill that overlooked her father’s 
house. Too tired to make a fire, he crept under the shelter of 
a rock and rolled himself in his blanket. In front he could see 
far above him the glimmering shoulder of the glacier that was 
to be his path to the snowfield he was seeking. He knew that 
the glacier, before it plunged downwards, drained the snow from 
a vast plateau which lay in the form of a shallow saucer high 
up on the shoulders of a rocky Atlas. On no side could he 
approach it, but by the silent tongues of ice which flowed from 
its brim, and the vast cirque itself was surrounded by a 
low steep snowbank which was crowned with spires of rock. 
Seldom had any one penetrated its heart, for the journey was 
too long for wayfarers, and its level beauty did not appeal to 
the heart of the mountaineer. 

The cold fingers of the frost crept over the edge of the blanket 
and touched his hair with white rime, and woke him towards 
morning, but long before it was light. Then hurriedly, without 
eating, hecollected all that he could carry and continued his journey 
upwards. The moon, now many days old, was shining luminously, 
and though the way was steep the snow at the edge of the glacier 
was hard, and the moonbeams sparkled mysteriously among 
the crystals. After he had been climbing some time he noticed 
that his shadow was becoming double. Gradually the second 
shadow grew in intensity till it was as sharp as the one cast 
by the moon. Then the moon shadow paled, became spectral, 
and vanished. Turning back, he saw the horizon flooded with 
primrose. The airy pinnacles were fire-tipped as if by some 
hidden furnace, and the first layers of darkness were peeling 
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from off the valleys. With new vigour he mounted the slope 
in front of him, which curved upward and over, as some white 
sea-billow hanging motionless, arrested in the act of break- 
ing. He topped the crest and stood on the edge of the magic 
circle. Far, far away beneath the glittering sunshine it swept in 
a perfect ring. 

His view had been so long confined by the curve of the glacier 
that this counterpane of snow bewildered him. Its level was 
nowhere broken by the slightest fissure, and only one giant 
snow-peak reared itself at the edge, breaking the uniformity 
of outline that was almost monotonous. He seemed scarce to 
notice the beauty of the scene, but turning his footsteps, descended 
to bring the remaining pack from the foot of the glacier. The 
sun was high and the snow soft when he regained the place in 
which he hoped to learn of silence. Then he sat down to break 
his fast, for he was dizzy with fatigue and with toiling through 
the heavy snow. 

A long time he sat, filled with a great contentment, for this 
was a place where a man might indeed be alone. One by one 
visions of desert, forest, and plain passed before his eyes, only 
to fade at last in the white scene before him. Towards evening 
he sat by his tent, the only thing that was not white in that 
whole vast expanse. Within the tent he had set out the contents 
of his pack—a little bread and meat, a lamp, a pile of blankets, 
and a book. And when it was night he lay down, having the 
tent flaps tied wide apart, so that he could see the stars circle 
above the great snow-peak in front of him. The cold was 
intense, and a great calm seemed to settle over the world. He 
lay quite still, listening for one of those secret voices with 
which Nature had so often whispered to him. 

For a long while nothing stirred. High up there in the night 
even the stones were frozen. Then, at iast, the wind stole by, 
like the passing of distant thunder. The flame of his lamp 
flickered and turned blue, making the shadows pass in and out 
of his tent like dim acolytes. A blind influence seemed to brood 
over the night with dim smothering wings, and it made him 
think strange fancies and dream dreams. A vast unseen presence, 
taking no account of time, waited with unutterable patience for 
something he did not understand. Then he felt the great silence 
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of the alone creep upon him like an unseen vapour, crowding so 
close that he could almost feel the substance of what it repre- 
sented. For an instant fear held him till he realised that he 
was beginning to know that which he had come to seek, and 
with this feeling he closed his eyes, and allowed his mind to 
glide into the seas of unconsciousness. This was the end of the 
first day. 

When he woke he was filled with a strange feeling of exulta- 
tion, an abiding strength, a purity gained by his aloofness from 
the world. Everything he had left behind seemed insignificant. 
Here his soul could expand till it had reached the uttermost 
limits of the great spaces that stretched before him. Never 
before had his sense of proportion been so well adjusted. So 
intensely was he living that life itself seemed to lose its import- 
ance, and death was the only way of learning those secrets that 
are alone worth knowing. Why should he ever go down into 
the world again? Here he had at last found what he wanted. 
All day he traversed the snowfield. Once he climbed to the 
edge and looked out over the blue haze that was Italy. The 
sight stung him with memories of the world he would forget 
and he turned his face to the mountains where lay his tent. 
While he walked he was contented, but as soon as he stopped 
to let his eyes wander over the smooth surface of snow that 
rippled and curved to the horizon, the waiting Presence oppressed 
him with its sphinx-like patience. He could analyse neither his 
feelings nor the cause of them, but he was driven restlessly 
wandering, till he was so weary that he could scarcely find his 
tent, and when in it he could not sleep for the unseen Presence 
pressed on him closer than ever. He rustled his blankets to 
drive it away. He talked aloud, and even scratched with his 
nails against the rough surface of the canvas, but the silence 
only settled down upon him with more instancy than before. 
And this was the end of the second day. 

Next morning a thick mist lay over everything. From the 
flap of his tent he could not see a score of paces. On the ground 
a light covering of snow had fallen, and every now and then 
a snowflake would materialise from the mist, and settle lightly 
on one of the guy-ropes. He felt choked and the clinging 


air condensed clammily on his cheeks. He could not support 
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the added confinement of his tent, but was forced to go outside 
where the thin layer of fresh snow deadened his footfall. He walked 
a long time, thrusting his way through the impenetrable mist, 
which though it parted easily in front of him, as easily flowed 
after him, so that he never seemed to be advancing, but always 
to be pushing against the same unsubstantial barrier. After a 
while, to his surprise, he came upon a track in the snow, which he 
instantly recognised as his own. It seemed to him that the 
place must be enchanted, and he strode forward again in another 
direction. A little further on he became conscious of a change, 
immaterial and yet perceptible. Gradually the mist became 
ever so little lighter. Underfoot the snow began to sparkle, but 
ahead the curtain was as opaque as ever. The newborn snow- 
crystals gleamed in a way which was unusual. As far as he 
could see the ground was covered with fairy cobwebs set with 
diamonds, every one of which scintillated with an iridescent 
magic that was evanescent and ethereal. 

Again he looked before him, trying to penetrate the mist, 
and as he gazed, out of it there grew dim shapes vast and un- 
proportioned, writhing to and fro, approaching and receding, 
as the mist now put out an arm and crept forward, now with- 
drew, impelled by an unseen force. The air shone and became 
thinner, till in one place the gossamer veil was rent, and the 
sun became visible, a white incandescent globe, surrounded 
by halo upon halo of rainbow-colour mist. 

A sudden touch of a magic wand, a secret breath, and the 
whole shining snow-plain lay open before him, every wave and 
fold visible as it stretched away in its sunlit and illimitable 
vastness to the blue Italian sky beyond. Now, no cloud was to be 
seen, and he kept walking feverishly forward asif he would wander 
aimlessly among the silences for ever. Unable to lift his head 
to gaze around him, he was for ever walking, with his eyes bent 
to the ground. Perhaps it was because he had taken little food, 
perhaps the dazzling whitenesss played strange tricks with his 
fancy, for now he would people the snow with pageants and 
armies, now he would think that he was alone in the vast solitudes 
of the north. Or again his fancy would create black specks that 
became people long since dead, or men and women to whom he 
had not spoken for many years. 
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More tired in mind than body he stumbled repeatedly, and 
once, being unable to rise, he lay as it were asleep. And in his 
sleep he mounted to the rocky edge of the snowfield. On his 
right hand he looked far down upon Italy. Below him on the 
left was the dot which represented his tent, and in front of him 
stretched a narrow rocky path, which growing thinner and thinner 
as it wound forward appeared to end at last in nothingness. 
In his dream he was compelled to make his way along this path, 
and as he proceeded he felt himself to be walking upon the back- 
bone of the world, which was so narrow that he could scarce 
keep his balance. Suddenly his nervousness left him, and he 
moved along this knife-edge with bold gliding steps, till he sank, 
feeling the blade of rock cleave into his very soul, one half 
of which fell upon the right hand to dwell in the valleys among 
men and the other on the left hand, where it sat alone, enthroned 
amidst the snows. 

He awoke with a start, aware that the snow was beguiling 
his fancy. Its surface would extend until points upon it had 
reached the inexpressibly far distances, and then contract again 
almost as swiftly. Or, again, he would become so excessively 
small that he seemed to be a mite crawling about in realms of 
two dimensions, till at length he could bear these hallucinations no 
longer, but crept with what strength remained to him towards 
his tent, accompanied still by strange imaginings. And this 
was the end of the third day. 

Next morning he was awakened by an idea, the only one for 
which there was room in his mind—to descend to the valleys 
of men as quickly as might be. He understood that in this alone 
was to be found escape from the silence which he had come to seek 
and which he now so much dreaded. But no sooner did he attempt 
to break away than he perceived that he was restrained by an 
indissoluble spell which bound him to the frozen plain, a spell 
more impenetrable than ever, mocking him by its calm, which 
bound him hand and foot. He could break it he thought if 
some one would but speak to him, and he laughed aloud at his 
own impotence. But not even an echo returned to help. As 
the day wore on, he was conscious that something further 
impended. Nature seemed to put out all her power to numb his 
mind, and little by little he felt the coldness of silence thrusting 
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him down. Blindly he struggled, but helplessly, and ever as 
he stared at the slowly moving shadow cast by his iceaxe in the 
pale sunshine, a sense grew upon him that no matter how much 
he wished to descend he could not move till the spell was broken. 

That morning he had eaten the last of his bread. He 
felt no hunger, but always a suffocating weight descending, 
and he unable to stir. The shadow of the iceaxe paled and 
vanished. He looked up and saw advancing a curtain of clouds 
heavy with snow. Later a white blossom descended hesitatingly, 
and settling at his feet was lost in the snow’s white pile—and 
then another, and another, and another. The side of his tent 
bellied as the cold breath of the passing wind pressed against 
it, and as the light was fading he heard far off the roll of thunder. 
He did not move, but he knew that the spell was broken, and that 
the cold hands of silence would not hold him in thrall for ever. 
The wind soared in great circles around the solitary peak, as an 
eagle circles before descending on his prey. Then, rushing down 
the sides of the mountain, it drove the darkness on its plumeless 
pinions through the corridors of the night. 

And all night long the thunder beat against the wall of his 
retreat. Then rapid flashes of lightning gleamed in the rents of 
the storm-clouds, making them look as if whiskered with fire, 
while every now and then a wind-blast penetrated between the 
snow and the floor of his tent, trying to pluck it away and carry 
it off in its riot amongst the mountains. As he sat listening, 
he became aware that he was able to distinguish between one 
blast and another, for each one screamed in a different key, 
and in his fancy he gave to each a different name. There was 
the blast of the Streaming Hair, the blast of the Icy Fingers, 
the Mocking blast, the blast that came silently, and she was the 
fiercest of them all. 

Now the blast of the Streaming Hair would come winnowing 
after the Mocking blast with a flurry of snow in her wake, but 
before the blast of the Icy Fingers could join the wild race, the 
storm-flood of thunder would come and silence all. And again 
before its echoes were stilled, all the other blasts descended 
upon the circle of the snowfield, and chasing each other round 
and round, shrieked like a thousand witches in the maddest 
devil’s dance that ever was seen. 
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Lying huddled in his blankets he could see metal points in 
the far corner of the tent, glowing with brushes of fire which 
waved rhythmically to and fro, as the electricity streamed from 
them. He knew that until daylight he could not even make 
preparations for his descent, and as he was unable to sleep he 
sat the weary night, listening to the play of these elemental 
spirits. But as soon as the first dim rays appeared, he rolled 
his tent upon his back, and staggered forward in knee-deep 
snow. With daylight the winds lost their personality. They 
were still high and keen, but every fresh buffet seemed to be 
a stimulus to his nerves, so, bracing his muscles, he did battle 
to descend. All the lassitude of the past days seemed to be 
lifted from him. With infinite strength he fought the winds, 
that now cast him to one side and now to another, and with 
infinite patience he sought footing among the snow-covered 
rocks. While on the rocks and at the head of the glacier he 
lost count of time. The stubborn desire to go forward possessed 
him and nought else mattered. When these were once past 
he saw that deliverance was at hand, for although he could not 
discern the valley, he knew that it was only hidden from him 
by the fog below. Towards this fog, as to the surface of a lake, 
descended a steep snow-slope, and down this snow-slope he began 
to glide with ever accelerating speed. Nearer and nearer he 
approached, till hanging suspended over the surface of the cloud 
for an instant, he plunged beneath as a diver into the sea, but with 
this difference, that instead of rising again, dreamlike he sped 
onwards through the misty waters, till, breaking the nether surface, 
he beheld the valley, as a fish leaping from the lake beholds the 
sunshine of the fields around him. He walked a few yards 
further, wild-eyed and unkempt, glistening from head to foot 
with snow-crystals, and with icicles hanging from beard and 
eyebrows. Almost blind with fatigue he sank down upon a 
lichen-covered rock. Though utterly worn out in body he 
was exalted in mind. Up above, in that witches’ cauldron 
where the clouds were surging, the winds still ran their devil’s 
race, but here in the valley there was still sunshine, and oh, 
it was good to hear the sound of the distant cow-bells and to be 
at rest. 

WEYLAND KEENE 


MARCONI AGREEMENT 


THE desirability, and indeed the necessity of establishing an 
Imperial Wireless System is, of course, admitted by most people, 
and for that reason the resolution passed at the last Imperial 
Conference in favour of establishing such a system was recognised 
as a great step forward in the solution of the problem of Imperial 
communication. 

It is obvious that such a system to be thoroughly satisfactory 
must be State-owned, as it is required for strategic as well as com- 
mercial purposes. If the system is to be State-owned it would 
appear to be a reasonable course for the Government to open the 
contract for the erection of the stations to public tender. 

A wireless telegraph station consists of the following parts: 
Masts, aerials, apparatus, dynamos, engines, boilers, and buildings. 
It will be seen that only the aerials and apparatus are peculiar to any 
particular form of wireless telegraphy. According to the Post- 
master-General’s statement on August 7 their cost is about one- 
sixth of the whole. The other parts, boilers, engines and masts 
are common to all forms. The sites would have to be purchased 
by the Government and the buildings erected by them im any case. 
Therefore it is clear that the Government could if they chose, open 
to public tender the contract for the buildings, boilers, engines, 
dynamos and masts and then select what form of wireless they 
propose to use and instal it. 

The costs of the masts alone for each station are placed by 
the Government at £32,500, the power plant at from £12,000 to 
£15,000. No estimate has been given of the cost of sites and 
buildings for officials and staff. 

But the Technical Sub-Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment put £60,300 as the average cost of the station, including 
buildings and foundations (not included in the Marconi Agreement). 
Mr. Samuel (the Postmaster-General) argued that it was not possible 
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to open the erection of the stations to public tender as there were 
no companies with experience of long distance wireless except 
the Marconi Company. In commercial use this is true to a certain 
extent, but other systems have communicated over these long 
distances with perfect ease and there is no question but that 
many systems are capable of transmitting over any distance up 
to 3000 miles provided they have the power plant available: the 
Poulsen Arc System mentioned by the Postmaster-General is in 
communication with Lyngby im Denmark from the Government 
Station at Whitley Bay, Northumberland, about 600 miles, and 
in October last a demonstration was given before Admiralty War 
Office and Post Office experts, when messages were received from 
Denmark at a speed of 200 words a minute, automatic transmission, 
while very low power was used. No spark system has so far 
achieved anything like this speed. 

The American Government have almost completed the first 
of their long distance stations, at Arlington, near Washington, 
there being three masts in the form of an isosceles triangle, the 
highest being 650 and the two others 450 ft. high. They are 
believed not to have yet finally fixed the system to be employed. 
It would therefore be perfectly easy for the British Government 
at once to commence the stations, erect the masts, put in the 
power plant and then instal whatever system they think the best. 

Instead of that they propose to hand over the whole of the 
business of constructing their stations to the Marconi Company, 
who, as regards the masts, boilers, engines and dynamos, will only 
act as middle men, and to give them a royalty of 10 per cent. of 
the gross receipts for twenty-eight years, when, in the words of 
the Postmaster-General, their main or master patents expire 
in 1914, the very year in which the system is to commence work. 
What is the reason for the extraordinary consideration shown to 
the Marconi Company? No satisfactory explanation has, I 
venture to submit, yet been put forward by the Postmaster- 
General. 

The agreement if ratified will give this company such a hold 
on the wireless communication of the Empire that no competition 
will be possible, and inventors of other systems will be obliged 
to come cap in hand to the Marconi Company and sell their in- 
vention at the company’s price. 

The absurd Clause 3 which disallowed the erection of long 
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distance installation of any other system for five years has already 
been dropped owing to criticism, the Postmaster-General stating 
in Parliament that he was “ naturally glad to accept an offer of 
that character ’’—the offer being that of the Marconi Company 
to drop the clause—but why was such a monstrous clause ever 
inserted in the agreement with the sanction of the Postmaster- 
General ? 

The recently published Report of the Advisory Committee of 
the Board of Trade, after alluding to the fact that the Marconi 
Company claim what amounts to a monopoly in this country, 
state that it would be impossible to compel ships to have a wire- 
less installation until a “ free market” had been established, and 
‘that at present any British shipowner dealing with the Marconi 
competitors will do so at the risk of costly litigation.” A very 
pretty commentary on the Postmaster-General’s strenuous en- 
deavours to still further consolidate the Marconi monopoly. 

The complaint that has been made by the Postmaster-General 
that the postponement of the ratification to the autumn means 
delay in the completion of the system, is met by the fact that it 
is better that we should go slowly and have the best system at the 
cheapest price, and that progress can be made.now with the selection 
of the sites and the erections of the necessary buildings for 
staff, &c. 

It is to be hoped that the entire transaction will be very carefully 
investigated by the select Committee which has been promised, 
and that the Imperial Wireless scheme will not only be owned by 
the Mother Country and the Dominions, but will be worked by the 
Government concerned and will be so constituted that it will be 
possible immediately to take advantage of any improvements 
that may be invented, which is impossible if one company is to 
have the monopoly, whose interest will be to keep out the im- 
provements of rivals unless they have made terms with them: 
the great strides that are being made in the development of 
“* wireless’ make this doubly important. 

It is only by the pressure of public opinion that this end can be 
achieved, for in the congestion of business the House of Commons 
has scant time to investigate the details, and under the Govern- 
ment Whip this sort of “agreement” goes through almost auto- 
matically. 

MARTIN ARCHER-SHEE 
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THE FAILURE OF THE LIBERAL 
LAND POLICY 


In the matter of the land, the more the Liberal Party are led by 
the extreme men among them, the worse it is for the unfortunate 
victims—in this case, the occupiers and cultivators of the soil. 

It is not very difficult to prove that they have been and are 
so led, and that the result is as stated. 

Until the General Election of 1906, when a considerable 
number of Labour-Socialiss Members entered the House of 
Commons for the first time, the Liberal Party were in favour of a 
peasant proprietary system—that is to say, of occupying owner- 
ship. For example, the late Mr. Gladstone, in speaking of the 
Unionist Small Holdings Bill of 1892—the first small holdings 
measure ever placed on the Statute Book—said: “The Bill 
[which was for the creation of ownerships] is an interesting effort 
in the right direction”; that “there is a very considerable 
danger and difficulty in requiring County Councils to purchase, 
and then in empowering them to let” ; and that “there can be no 
objection to small holders becoming purchasers of their holdings.” 
The late Sir William Harcourt said: “ The object of this Bill is 
one upon which there is a general concurrence of opinion.” The 
late Earl Spencer said: “I do not think it necessary to urge the 
desirability of increasing the number of owners of land. The 
advantages are admitted on all sides. I welcome the Bill as an 
encouragement to the agricultural labourer, &c., to secure the 
benefit of being an owner of land.” Lord Lincolnshire only last 
year in the House of Lords declared that he and Mr. Jesse Collings, 
M.P., the veteran president of the Rural League, used in the old 
days “ to address the chairmakers of Buckinghamshire from farm 


carts and preach Radicalism”; which, as applicable to the land, 
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was synonymous with occupying ownership. Lord Lincolnshire 
has become a renegade to the old Liberal faith; but Mr. 
Collings still preaches that faith and, it is gratifying to state, 
with increasing success. 

In 1906, however, the Liberal Party, on getting into power, 
and knowing that the Labour-Socialists were not in favour of 
occupying ownership, threw over their former professions towards 
the agricultural labourers without the slightest qualms of con- 
science. The very next year saw the Liberal Small Holdings and 
Allotments Bill brought forward and passed into law; the chief 
object of which was, and is, to make the would-be small holders 
tenants, and tenants under the worst of landlords in the world, 
namely, the local authorities. The writer has not the least grudge 
against local authorities. It is no fault of theirs that they must 
more and more become harsh and exacting landlords; the result 
is inherent in the system. A local authority cannot perform those 
many little acts of kindness to tenants in trouble or distress through 
a bad season or otherwise—kindnesses common amongst private 
owners; and, if it did, the Local Government Board auditor, at 
his next visitation, would probably surcharge the members of the 
authority for doing so ! 

Let us take a concrete case, as showing the result of this 
fatuous policy of making men become “tenants” under local 
bodies instead of allowing them to become freeholders. In a 
West of England County (Cornwall) the Council bought nine farms, 
and the following Table, which speaks for itself, shows sundry 
highly interesting particulars regarding the purchase and letting 
of the same: 


Rent paid for the Rent now payable 
Size of Farm, Harm before ~ o> Smal Serteetane. 
. ; Ss 

aid ——a Connie Conmall the Old Rent 
162 86 10 0 170 50 83 15 0 
209 183 19 6 352 0 0 168 06 
216 230 00 344 00 114 00 
1274 200 00 254 00 54 00 
2672 243 12 6 431 50 187 12 6 
2394 175 00 341 16 0 166 16 0 
1784 238 00 359 10 0 121 10 0 

87 60 00 112 10 0 52 10 0 
1394 95 00 130 10 0 85 10 0 
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After making every reasonable allowance for the cost of the 
division of the farms into small holdings, it is impossible to contend 
with any show of reason that the foregoing increased rents charged 
by the local body are justifiable. Again—it may be urged—it is 
not the Council’s fault. It is no wonder that in the county in 
question there is a large and increasing demand for the passing of 
a Bill which shall enable the cultivators to become the owners 
of the land they till. When it is remembered that the tenants of 
land bought by a County Council have to pay in their rents both 
the purchase price of the land and interest on such price, but that 
they never become the owners of a single yard of it, it does seem 
extraordinary that the system should ever have been imposed 
upon the country, and that our people should have stood it as 
long as they have done. 

Again: one of the members (Mr. H. A. Day) of the Norfolk 
County Council said, at the recent quarterly meeting of that 
body, that “for the 6000 acres of land which the Council has 
bought, it is not paying a penny piece.” The tenants are doing 
the paying! He went on to add that “ the more land the County 
Council purchases, the more rent will be paid by the tenants.” 
Of course! Another member (Mr. H. E. 8. Upcher) said, at the 
same meeting, that “‘ where the Council has hired land, the tenants 
have to pay considerably higher rents than the tenants of the 
purchased land.” It appears from what has been cited that the 
small holdings tenants are “ had” either way; that is to say, if 
they rent land which the County Council has purchased, they are, 
by their rents, paying for land of which the County Council even- 
tually becomes the freeholders, whilst if they rent land which 
the County Council only hires, they “‘ pay considerably higher 
rents than the tenants of purchased land.” Even the Chairman 
(Mr. Hamon le Strange) of the Small Holdings Committee of the 
County Council declared that “hiring land [from the County 
Council] is much more expensive to the small holders than acquiring 
it by purchase”; for the simple reason that “in the case of 
hired land the unfortunate small holder has to pay two profits ”— 
presumably the profit which the Council makes out of him in 
the shape of rent and the profit which the owner makes out of 
the County Council. Surely, such egregious folly never was as 
that which seeks to force men to become tenants under local 
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authorities; and no greater and more authoritative condemna- 
tion could be made of such a system than that derivable from the 
evidence just quoted. 

Look, however, at the Government’s own figures as regards 
the operation of their Small Holdings Act. These well repay 
perusal. For instance, of the 132,240 acres of land let in small 
holdings up to December 31 last, no less than 32,000 acres were 
not let to or by local authorities at all, but were let voluntarily 
by owners to small holdings applicants; whilst, in the number of 
10,529 persons to whom the 132,240 acres were let, are included 
no less than 2644 persons to whom owners let land voluntarily ! 
It is apparent, therefore, that without the hearty voluntary co- 
operation of the private owners of land, the returns of the Govern- 
ment—which, curiously, are credited to the Act alone—would be 
much lower than they are. 

Of the total land acquired by local bodies up to the period 
named, no less than 78,871 acres were purchased by them at a 
cost of £2,493,121. Thus, it appears that the Government, who 
can find no money at all to enable tenant farmers—as to whom 
we shall say more presently—to buy their farms in the crisis in 
which those tenants find themselves, are able to find all the money 
required when it is a case of local bodies desiring to buy land for 
small holdings purposes! Land in the hands of farmers culti- 
vating it as owners would surely be better used than is land in 
the hands of County Councils, who “ sweat” their tenants by the 
high rents they exact. 

On this system of “ sweating,’ let us here parenthetically say 
a further word or two. It is, as already indicated, the custom of 
all the County Councils except three—viz. the West Riding, 
Glamorgan, and Cardigan—when they buy land, to charge in the 
rents of the tenants the moneys payable by the Councils in respect 
of sinking fund and interest. When, therefore, the tenants have, 
in hard cash, paid for the capital value of the land as well as 
interest on the money borrowed by the Councils, the Councils, 
and not the small holders, become the owners of the land! That 
is more than sweating: it is cheating, neither more nor less. 
Latterly, however, three Councils (those named above) have decided 
to place on the County rates the annual charges payable by them 
in respect of the sinking fund and interest. It is, nevertheless, 
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open to the Local Government Board auditor at any time to 
surcharge the members of the Councils which act in any such 
manner; and, if the writer were a member of such a body, he 
would certainly hesitate before taking the course the particular 
Councils in question have done. 

We were told by the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that 
the land was to be made “less the pleasure ground of the rich 
and more the treasure house of the nation” ; and everywhere in 
the rural districts it was proclaimed that at last the agricultural 
labourer would be given a footing on the land. What are the facts, 
after four or five years of Liberal legislation ? No less than 65 per 
cent. of those who, up to December 31 last, have obtained small 
holdings are not agricultural labourers at all! It may be sus- 
pected, moreover, that of the remaining 35 per cent. a considerable 
proportion come within the same category. It is, indeed, declared 
by the small holdings officials themselves in their last report, 
that the great majority of the applicants for small holdings “ only 
require land as an adjunct to their other business.’ No objection 
need be taken to the village grocer, baker, blacksmith, wheel- 
wright, &c., having land for cultivation purposes; only let’it be 
recognised that the persons for whom the Small Holdings Act was 
specially brought in by a Liberal Government are certainly not 
those who mainly take advantage of it; and that on this point 
the small holdings policy of the Government has indubitably 
failed. 

At a time, however, when agricultural landlords—good, bad, 
and indifferent—are held up on one day by Mr. Lloyd George to 
public execration, and on another day are cajoled by him or his 
friends by the statement that on the whole they deal well and 
even generously by their tenants, it may be mentioned that the 
actual number of Orders for the compulsory acquisition of land 
for small holdings purposes was only 75 in the year 1911 for the 
whole of England and Wales; and that it was only 351 for the 
whole four years ending 1911, or an average of, say, 88 per annum. 
It does not look as though landlords throughout England and 
Wales were “ holding up” their land; and yet we are told we are 
to have another violent agitation in the rural districts, the whole 
and sole reason for which is declared to be that landlords are 
doing what the Government’s own report clearly shows is not a 
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fact, namely, holding up land. Are Ministers of the Crown to be 
regarded as so many irresponsible political firebrands or are they 
to be regarded as men who speak soberly and act honestly from 
day to day ? On the basis of the Government’s own figures, it is 
demonstrable that not only is land in no general sense held up, 
but that the “ shackles of feudalism,” about which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Prime Minister seem to be agreed, do 
not exist. 

On this question of the holding up of land, however, the writer 
can, from extensive inquiries he has himself made, add that in 
one and the same week in the last two years the amount of agri- 
cultural land advertised for sale by public auction in the different 
counties of England was 72,622 acres and 98,330 acres respec- 
tively, to say nothing of that which was offered for sale by private 
treaty at the same time, and which was probably greatly in excess 
of the figures given. What would they have been had he been 
able to take out the figures for each week in the entire two years ? 
So far from land being held up, indeed, it is notorious that the 
exact opposite is the case; but even if it were true that land 
here and there is held up, there are ample powers on the Statute 
Book to bring the owners of it promptly to book without threaten- 
ing the whole countryside with such a particularly vicious, 
unscrupulous, and mean form of party warfare as that which is 
apparently contemplated. Time was when men engaged in this 
sort of wretched sport and turmoil would have been impeached ; 
and it may yet be that the impeachment of Ministers is nearer 
than is anticipated. The writer declares that in a long and wide 
experience he has never known the rural people of our country 
to have “their backs up” more against Ministers of the Crown 
and against the mean and vindictive character of so much of the 
legislative output and proposals for which those Ministers are 
responsible than they have to-day. 

The Government, however, contend that small holders under 
local bodies have “ security of tenure” and “ fair rents”; but, 
as a matter of fact, they have neither the one nor the other. 
Moreover, there can be no security of tenure equal to that of cul- 
tivating ownership; and no local body can very well commit its 
successors. The man having a freehold not only has every 
security, but he has the two profits from the land, namely, the 
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profit as tenant and the profit as owner. The very men, indeed, 
who are now the unfortunate tenants of County Councils will, in 
increasing numbers, break away and vote for the party which 
offers them fair terms under which they may become the free- 
holders of the soil they till. 

The Government have not been content with dabbling in the 
matter of small holdings. They have also been considering the 
claims of the tenant farmers. They have bungled here, too. They 
are bungling still, and in a very discreditable fashion. In 1906 
they passed a measure which, they then urged, gave farmers all 
possible security. It was called the Farmers’ Charter; but it was 
soon found not to be so. Mr. Lloyd George next came along 
with his famous Budget. Everybody is aware that the revenue 
from the increment and undeveloped land duties of that Budget 
has not been justified by the trouble and expense entailed. The 
measure alluded to and the Budget have, between them, resulted 
in a horrible mess, so far as our farmers are concerned. The 
farmers, on the one hand, now find they have no security when 
an owner desires to sell his estate ; and, on the other hand, owners 
have been tumbling head over heels to sell, through fear, for the 
most part, of the future taxation of land initiated by the Budget 
in question. The result to the cultivators is that a sense of inse- 
curity and unsettlement has been everywhere created among 
them. There has not been, indeed, within the memory of the oldest 
such a general feeling of rural unsettlement; and, without any 
fear of well-informed contradiction, the writer asserts that it is 
entirely due to the disgraceful setting of class against class, for 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer must be held primarily 
responsible, and, in the last resort, the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues, who appear to be totally unable or unwilling to exercise 
constitutional control over him. LEither that Minister should 
resign or be repudiated by his colleagues. 

In order to allay the anxieties of farmers over the sale and 
breaking up of estates, the Marquis of Lincolnshire (then Lord 
Carrington), as President of the Board of Agriculture, appointed 
a Departmental Committee to consider the matter; and before 
that Committee the writer had the honour of giving evidence. 

The remedies recently recommended by the Committee are: 
(1) Some minor alterations in the Agricultural Holdings Act, so 
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as to give tenants longer notice to quit when landlords intend 
to sell; (2) State loans to tenant farmers to enable them to buy 
their farms when owners are selling; and (3) the purchase of farms 
by the State itself when owners desire to dispose of them. 

As to the first of these “‘ remedies,’ Lord Lucas recently 
brought a Bill into the House of Lords to deal with the matter, 
but farmers themselves have almost unanimously declared that 
it is useless or worse than useless. As to the second, the policy of 
State loans is that of the Unionists; and it must have been “ gall 
and wormwood” to Lord Lincolnshire to find his own Committee 
recommending anything of the sort! However, he took care to 
resign ofiice before the Committee reported, thus being under no 
necessity of having to repudiate in office the recommendation of 
his own Committee! All the same, the Committee only recom- 
mended that a part of the purchase money should be lent to the 
farmers; and this in spite of the fact that it was clearly shown 
in evidence that the farmers would not be able to take advantage 
of such recommendation in more than one out of five or seven 
cases. As to the third item—the purchase of farms by the State— 
farmers everywhere have declared themselves utterly opposed to 
State landlordism; it was not urged by a single witness before 
the Departmental Committee ; and the proposal seems like dying 
a natural death, if indeed it has not already succumbed. 

On the other hand, the chief evidence before the Committee, 
as regards purchase by farmers when owners are wishful to sell, 
was that a policy of State loans should be encouraged on the same 
principle as in Ireland; which is in conformity with the views 
recently expressed by Lord Lansdowne at the meeting of the Rural 
League in London, and by Mr. Bonar Law at Blenheim. It is 
notorious that the Irish farmers who have bought their farms by 
British credit are everywhere prospering. British farmers do not 
ask for the same terms, which involved a loss upon the public funds ; 
nor do they, or their landlords, ask for any bonus to be paid, as was 
the case inIreland. What they did ask before the Committee was— 
and that for which they still ask is—that when an owner is selling 
his estate or any of his farms, the State, as in Ireland, should come 
to the aid of the sitting tenant who may wish to buy, and should 
advance the purchase money to him if the security of the farm is 
adequate. The farmer,in that case, would not be turned out of 
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his home, and he would not be crippled in his cropping or stocking 
operations by having to put down any of his capital in the pur- 
chase of his farm. The Government, however, will not have this 
policy, which is one the farmers care for ; so they brought forward 
something else which the agricultural world has declared against, 
and which is the Bill alluded to in connection with the name of 
Lord Lucas. 

The Government have been told repeatedly—and the writer 
also gave it in evidence—that the Central Chamber of Agricul- 
ture, the National Farmers’ Union, and the affiliated farmers’ 
clubs and unions throughout the country are in favour of the 
Unionist policy of State loans; and not of the “ bit of a policy” 
in that direction to which the Departmental Committee assented. 
The Government refuse to adopt the policy which agriculturists 
want. The reason presumably is that if they did so, they would 
be acting in opposition to the Labour-Socialist Members of the 
House of Commons. Thus are the agricultural and the national 
interests of the kingdom sacrificed, and sacrificed entirely to 
party considerations ! 

After all, is it any wonder that the Government should make 
such failures as those to which reference has been made, when 
the composition of the party supporting them is considered ? 
Look, for example, at the group which memorialised the Prime 
Minister on the question of land values, and look at those who 
have recently been appointed a Committee to inquire into the 
question. Of the 170 or so individuals signing the memorial, not 
one of them lives by farming or by owning land. Who are they ? 
They are engineers, lawyers, provision merchants, lace manufac- 
turers, trade union officials, alkali manufacturers, starch-makers, 
shipowners, tanners, stonemasons, paint manufacturers, cotton- 
spinners, stockbrokers, ironmongers, soap manufacturers, iron- 
masters, company directors, chemical manufacturers, boot mer- 
chants, biscuit manufacturers, worsted manufacturers, timber 
importers, cocoa manufacturers, wholesale stationers, fish curers, 
miners, colliery owners, yarn dealers, naval architects, and 
commercial travellers. 

The same applies to the Committee of Inquiry. 

Surely it is not unfair to say that gentlemen representing in 
very practical form every trade but agriculture are not fitted to 
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appreciate the difficulties surrounding the ownership and occu- 
pancy of land, or to bring the most useful data concerning the 
same before the leaders of their party; whilst some of them— 
and those the most notorious—are, as every one is aware, bitterly 
prejudiced against all who may happen to own land, however 
small or great the quantity may be. When the Government of 
the day on the land question show such favour as they have 
recently done to the least desirable or to the most prejudiced and 
violent elements in their party, and, still more, allow themselves 
to be influenced so much by them, they can hardly command 
that general respect for which they should, above all things, 
strive. This want of respect is rapidly growing, and not alone 
among country people; it looks, in fact, as though the public in 
town and country are becoming convinced that there is not such 
virtue in the Liberalism of to-day as that the Government pro- 
fessing it should be tolerated indefinitely. 

There is one other matter of a serious character to which, in 
conclusion, it is desirable on public grounds to allude. Lord 
Lincolnshire recently declared, in a considered article, that in 
France, according to M. Lecouteux, “ of the 8,000,000 proprietors, 
3,000,000 are on the pauper roll, while of the remainder, 600,000 
were so poor that they were only able to pay a halfpenny each 
as their contribution to the State.” 

Of course, this declaration was made in order to show that the 
policy of creating ownerships in Britain would be useless or worse 
than useless if, in France, the champion country of small culti- 
vating owners, the facts are as they were declared by Lord Lincoln- 
shire to be. 

The writer asked Lord Lincolnshire, however, for his authority 
for them, as he had some reason to suspect their accuracy. He 
referred him to the author of a certain English work, who, he said, 
quoted the figures from a French agricultural journal of which 
M. Lecouteux was the editor. The writer knew M. Lecouteux, who 
died in 1893. He (the writer) wrote to the author in question, who 
replied that he did not quote the figures from the said agricultural 
journal, but that he thought he got them from a certain work 
of a certain English authoress. That authoress wrote in 1888. Her 
work is out of print, and she herself is deceased. Application was 
made to her nearest relative (a baronet bearing a well-known 
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name) to learn if he could help elucidate the facts. He could not 
do so, however; and he added that “ he could not guarantee the 
accuracy of the figures’ in his mother’s book. 

Application was thereupon made to the French Minister of 
Agriculture. This was the fountain-head, and it was the last 
resort. That statesman has replied saying: “There is no trace 
of a pauper roll in any part of France to which M. Lecouteux made 
reference, whilst the various documents collected by other autho- 
rities make no reference to the supposed distress.” That is a pretty 
pertinent rejoinder to start with! The French Minister of Agricul- 
ture added: “ What is certain is that the proportion of paupers 
to the population, which in 1847 was estimated at 8 per cent., has 
now fallen below 5 per cent. The figures which may be compared 
with these are those from the records of individuals medically 
assisted in accordance with the Law of 1893. In the last published 
Report, the number of persons helped in this way in the whole 
number of the Departments (which do not include the big towns) 
amounted only to 5°2 per cent. of the population! It will be 
seen, therefore, that the remarks quoted by Lord Lincolnshire are 
erroneous, and give no idea of the real state of affairs regarding 
property in France.” The writer also wrote to the able editor 
who succeeded M. Lecouteux in editing the French agricultural 
journal in question, and he kindly replied that Lord Lincolnshire’s 
statements are “ colossal errors.” 

It is a tiresome and disagreeable task to have to check the 
statements of a British politician in distress. It is, nevertheless, 
sometimes useful. The next time, however, Lord Lincolnshire 
seeks to discredit the well-known thriftiness of the small cultiva- 
ting owners of France, it is to be hoped that he will not rely on 
second- or third-hand information which has no fact for its 
foundation. 

J. L. GREEN 


NAVAL GUNNERY: AND: LAY CRITICISM 


At the present moment no one could truthfully allege that this 
country is neglectful of its Navy, at any rate in so far as public 
and Ministerial discussion is concerned. Whilst the majority of 
people holds that our naval strength should be kept at a higher 
ratio, both in personnel and materiel, relative to that of the next 
strongest Power, there is a minority which appears to consider 
further that, apart from material strength, there is room for still 
more “‘ speeding-up ” in the efficiency of that which we have. 
In other words the question becomes, in their mouths at least, 
‘Is the Navy neglectful of itself ? ” 

These local tremors of the public conscience, as we might style 
them, have of late taken the form of statements in some quarters 
to the effect that naval gunnery efficiency is by no means all that 
it should be, and have recently led from that to the entry of certain 
individuals into the realm of actual technical criticism. 

Now criticism is a good thing; one might almost go further 
and say that it is an essential thing, as essential to the perfect 
working of any organised body as a speed governor is to a con- 
stantly working engine; a steadier and corrective in the case of 
any tendency to “racing”? and overshooting the mark, and a 
source of increased energy in the case of sluggishness and a falling 
below the mark. It is, in fact, only a colossus such as Napoleon 
the First who can afford to say, as he did to one of his Ministers, 
** chassez de chez vous, aux coups de pied, ces petits critiqueurs.” 

But criticism, in order properly to fulfil its functions, the first 
of which must always be to command attention, calls for one 
qualification in particular on the part of the critic, and that is 
expert knowledge: not necessarily an expert, cyclopedic know- 
ledge of all the technique and minutie of the subject, but at least 
sufficient knowledge to form a certain eminence, from which he 
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may obtain a comprehensive view of his subject in perspective. 
Perhaps, within certain limits, a superiority to the ground level 
of mere detail may enable a competent critic to exercise more 
freely, his powers of luminous insight into the heart of his subject 
and foresight along the lines of its possibilities: but there is 
much difference between superiority to detail and ignorance of 
essential fact ; and should our critic not be so competent as we 
have supposed, and airily disregard this difference, he will be in 
danger of finding that the eminence which he had hoped would 
form a convenient rostrum, from which to declaim the results 
of his survey to those standing expectant below, will be as the 
house built upon sand; and that his position may ultimately 
bring to him commiseration and even ridicule, rather than con- 
gratulation and admiration. 

Let us grant, however, that the Navy, like all other organised 
bodies, stands in need of criticism. Being, as it is, a public body, 
paid for by the public, whose weal depends upon its efficiency 
(as the average critic usually points out, with more justice than 
originality), it is doubtless somewhat more open to criticism than 
are most public bodies; and the reason why there is not more 
public criticism of its methods and results than there is, must be 
sought in the fact that expert knowledge is scarce, and difficult, 
if not almost impossible, to come by, and that the public in general 
experiences some diffidence in expressing strong views upon 4 
subject of which it feels itself to be ignorant. Let us here note, 
in parenthesis, that there is no body more introspective, and 
critical of itself, than is the Navy; whilst the Admiralty daily 
and hourly burdens the Royal Mail, and the Post Office telegraphs, 
with its criticisms. But the fact remains that of criticism which 
has, shall we say, the intrinsic merit of coming from outside 
quarters,—bearing that hall-mark of the properly qualified critic, 
the serene aloofness that was so dear to the heart of Matthew 
Arnold,—there has been, until recently, a sad dearth. One 
could hardly say that the Navy has been starved for it; 
that its officers have felt their efforts to be slighted, and that 
efficiency has been thereby lessened; but nevertheless there 
was, indisputably, a lack of criticism, of the prick of adverse 
comment. 

Of late, however, as I have said, some has appeared; and a 
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promising batch it is, too, as far as the lustiness of its youth 
and good intentions are concerned. 

Having awakened at last to the omissions, not only of brother 
critics but also of Naval officers, the writers in question say— 
to quote the words of one typical of their number—that the Navy; 
and naval gunnery in particular, “ to-day needs a strong critic.” 
This conclusion they have formed possibly from data supplied to 
them by people in the naval service—or, possibly, supplied to them 
by people who are not—and they have thereupon taken to them- 
selves the réle of naval critic ; doubtless only steeling themselves 
to the suppression of their natural modesty by a strong sense of 
public duty. 

It only remains to us now, therefore, to satisfy ourselves as to 
their qualifications for the position upon the aforementioned 
eminence, before taking their utterances to heart and pondering 
their momentous message ; for momentous it is, and we fully 
believe all that they have to say. Let us take dispassionately 
as our representative case the typical lay critic whose inspiring 
words we have already heard—it is Mr. Arnold White whom 
I quoted *—and see whether, in the actual chapter and verse of 
his latest epistle, he will considerately afford us any means of 
judging his competence in the realm of technical criticism. 

Firstly, then, we note one very pregnant sentence: “ The 
intricacies of heavy gunfire ”—the principal subject of a critique 
that was distinctly scathing—“ are incredible to laymen.” So we 
must grant at the outset that it is admitted that the difficulties 
which naval gunnery experts have to contend against are, to the 
lay critic, incredible. Let us hope that we shall not have to 
conclude that they are also unintelligible ; though that conclusion, 
of course, even more than the admission already made, would 
take the sting out of the chastisement which was at that moment 
being applied unsparingly to these officers. We must also note 
that ‘“‘ the man behind the gun” is spared this chastisement ; 
the modern seaman, we are assured in fact, does his duty to his 
country as truly and faithfully as his tarry-breeched forebear did 
under Nelson ; it is only the officer, and particularly the gunnery 
officer, who is the faithless servant, the shirker of the heat and 
burden of the day. It might be admitted (in parenthesis at least) 


* « Naval Gunnery and Pinchbeck,” see National Review, June 1912, 
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that it is the officer in the gunnery school, and later on the gunnery 
officer of the ship, who has taught, coaxed, urged, or driven the 
aforesaid wily mariner to his scientific achievement, and that it is 
he who has assured for him a perfect weapon, and a smart gun’s 
crew to work it. 

But no; there is no good word to be said for the poor officer, 
saving the somewhat contradictory admission, already mentioned, 
as to his difficulties. That was probably correct ; for it is doubt- 
ful if the layman can quite grasp what modern long-range gunnery 
means ; and it seems a little strange, in view of that admission, 
that the critic should be so severe. 

Next let us notice a statement of quite another kind: a 
statement so startlingly naive that if it had not been twice repeated 
one would have wondered whether it might not have been by 
some error of the printer that it appeared. “‘ Promotion to the 
rank of Captain from the list of Commanders,” our critic com- 
plains, “‘ was not determined by efficiency in gunnery.” Can it 
be, that even the most amateur lay critics do not know that in a 
man-of-war the second in command is the Executive Officer ; 
who, it may be said, has more than anybody to do with most 
things, except gunnery; and less than anybody, almost, to do 
with that ? 

Never, surely! Our critic, of course, understands quite well 
that it is the Gunnery Lieutenant who is responsible, under the 
Captain, for the good shooting and general gunnery efficiency 
of the ship? Nevertheless, that was a bad mistake, in view of 
the grave ignorance of the subject in general which it implies; 
and, in addition, the wrong donkey unfortunately got an un- 
deserved whacking. 

But the article in question pursues its way still further in 
the same error. Continuing the topic of the Commander’s duties, 
and his alleged usual neglect of gunnery, a tragic climax is reached, 
in a certain sentence, with the statement that a ship which had 
paid its debt to ill-luck in battle practice was subsequently 
first ship in the Fleet in coaling: but when it is explained that 
no time at all is spent in preliminary training for that evolution, 
and that consistent speed records in coaling, when that operation 
periodically becomes necessary, interfere no more with gunnery 
than the rapid replenishment of the landsman’s own coal-cellar 
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interferes with his possible labours as a naval critic, the tragedy 
of the climax seems sadly diminished. In fact it seems lhkely 
that by this time the naval officer who is reading the article 
will be settling himself down with a comfortable smile to enjoy 
the remainder of it; his mind being at rest as to the possibility 
of any pricks of conscience coming to disturb that enjoyment. 


“A warship is a gun-carriage,” the critic now goes on to 
explain, sadly. “ She exists not for coaling averages.” True, she 
does not exist for “‘ coaling averages’; but nevertheless a high 
speed in coaling directly increases her usefulness as a gun-carriage, 
in that it increases her mobility, or in other words, the speed with 
which that gun-carriage can be brought back into action. And 
since, as has been explained, the increase in mobility can be 
obtained without any consequent decrease in fighting capacity, 
why quarrel with the naval officer for striving to effect it; and 
with the wrong naval officer at that ? 

Would our critic, then, have the Commander leave ‘“ the 
ship,” which is his department, to run itself, and spend his time 
with the Gunnery Lieutenant, doing work for which he has not 
been appointed, and in which quite probably he has received no 
specialist’s training? Surely, with his critical knowledge of the 
value of co-ordination, he would never seriously countenance such 
a confusion of very distinct duties? But alas, he himself has said 
it ; and we must judge him accordingly. 

Another statement which we find is to the effect that there 
is no competition in battle practice, the results of which, it is 
pointed out, are kept secret—(in what degree erroneous the state- 
ment as to the absence of competition is, any critic may satisfy 
himself in the course of a five minutes’ conversation with any 
naval gunnery officer)—but that “the Commander facilitates 
gun-layer’s test,” the results of which are made public. Having 
already discussed the critic’s confusion of ideas on the subject of 
the distribution of duties, we need only note here that gun-layer’s 
test would take place on a given date, at a specified time after 
commissioning, whether the Commander wished to facilitate it 
or no. Needless to say, all officers concerned do facilitate to the 
best of their ability the training for it, if that is what the critic 
meant. 
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Nextly, we learn that the warship “ exists not for any other 
purpose than to strike the enemy with shot and shell.” We here 
observe that the poor torpedo lieutenant, with his wonderful 
modern weapon, is spared punishment only to be consigned 
to the limbo of contemptuous oblivion, as being something 
that one does not talk about. Or is it, perchance, merely the 
case that this phase of modern warfare has been accidentally 
overlooked ? 

“The German Nation is watching the English Nation as a 
tiger watches a bullock. . . . But sleepless vigilance, the price 
of safety, has ceased to exist as regards naval gunnery . . . in 
the supreme test known as battle practice.” A very impressive 
sentence is this, in which our critic seems to sum up the results 
of his investigations ; even if the style of it be a shade turgid, 
and its resonance a trifle suggestive of that of a tub rather than 
of the intended drum. Perhaps the sonorous opening metaphor 
is an apt one (and if it be so it is also most alarming, is it not ?)— 
but what does the latter part of the sentence mean? “ Sleepless 
vigilance in naval battle practice’? Gunnery training in the 
Navy, if that is what was meant, is continuous by day and, during 
not infrequent periods, by night also; but as to the short, sharp 
test known as Battle Practice, which is but the tenth part of a 
** crowded hour of glorious life,” though it means a whole year’s 
anxious and strenuous work to the Gunnery Lieutenant, how can 
he be “ sleeplessly vigilant ” about it? Doubtless he often is so, 
if he is keen on his career and at all nervous; but what is it that 
he should do? Should he spend his sleepless nights aloft in the 
control position? “* Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast, 
seal up the ship boy’s eyes?’ Apparently not ; one must infer 
from the sentence quoted that he should remain ceaselessly 
vigilant. 

I trust that I shall not be accused of selecting for analysis 
the more unfortunate, as well as the more censorious, remarks 
of a “‘ representative criticism,” or of any undue flippancy at the 
expense of the critic; for whatever truth there might be in the 
accusation would be counterbalanced by the fact that the points 
selected are the salient points of the article, its definite state- 
ments ; and that the tone of stricture which is apparent through- 


out them is that of the article in its entirety, and, in fact, of the 
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type of lay criticism whose validity and trustworthiness I am 
trying to discuss. 

The categorical statements which were made, in the same 
essay, as to recent improvements in fire control, were surprising ; 
so much so that one wondered whether any one had been infringing 
at least the spirit of the Official Secrets Act for the critic’s benefit, 
or his own amusement, that he should have been able to speak 
thus ex cathedré. Their accuracy must not, however, be discussed 
here in public; though one may safely say in passing that the 
tiger will not be able to “ pick up many wrinkles ” as to the poor 
bullock’s sly ways from that exposé. But the question remains— 
why should such statements ever be made; more particularly 
by an ardent patriot such as the critic evidently is ? 

And now, in our search for further information as to the 
value of the critic’s work, we come upon another remark which 
bids us pause, this time in reference to the actual science of 
shooting with heavy guns; the science in which he would have 
us believe that our officers are singularly poorly instructed, as 
well as negligent. ‘“‘ The only way to hit the enemy,” he remarks, 
** is to know where the shot . . . hits the ship” Here, indeed, 
is a gem, a very gem of wisdom. It seems needless to say much 
more about it; except, perhaps, to express a hope that our 
gunnery officers will bear it firmly in mind when their battle 
practice comes along, and that perhaps their anxious hearts may 
be cheered by the sapient reflection. 

A few lines further on we come upon the statement: “‘ The 
target is rarely hit now.” Where, we may justly ask, was this 
doleful untruth procured? I would suggest that, as the Inspector 
of Target Practice is not to be approached by the public on such 
matters, our critic, if he be a member of Parliament, should ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty for statistics as to the cost of 
the wood, canvas, and labour utilised in the repair of battle 
practice targets during the past twelve months. The First Lord 
is always available with such information at “silly question 
time’; it is his tribute to representative government. 

Finally, in order to support (or perhaps he would say, to 
clinch) his arguments as to the poorness of naval gunnery, he 
proceeds to draw comparisons with the results obtained by ships 
of a foreign Power ; though the data which he produces for that 
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purpose seem somewhat flimsy to prop so weighty an argument. 
This is what he claims to have discovered. “‘ The United States 
ship ‘ Utah’ made all hits at a distance of eleven thousand 
yards.” Now, in reality, this means little more than would the 
statement that a thing was “‘ about as long as a piece of string ” ; 
for we are not told what the size of the target was; nor how 
many shots were fired, all of which hit the target ; nor whether 
the target, and the ship, were steaming or stationary ; nor what 
guns were used; nor what the conditions of weather and sea 
were ; nor whether “‘ breakdowns ” were exercised or not. Per- 
haps, also, the average lay critic will be unaware that, under 
what we may call normal conditions, this soi-disant record is an 
impossibility ? 

It is implied additionally, here as well as elsewhere in the 
article, that the average battle practice range in our Navy is a 
deplorably short one (these conclusions apparently being drawn 
from newspaper reports of special, isolated cases which have 
recently occurred), but has our critic the least idea as to what it 
really is? I think not. 

I will not labour points any further, for it would seem to be 
rather like straining at a gnat; and perhaps, also, sufficient 
has now been said to make clear the fact, which is at once apparent 
to any one who happens to be versed in these matters, that the 
charges of incompetence and negligence which we have seen 
brought against naval officers are, however true or untrue they 
may in reality be, in this case at least founded upon a complete 
lack of acquaintance with the subject, and stated with a disregard 
of accuracy that is positively delightful in its ingenuousness. 

Should the case I have taken be a fair one, a true representative 
of the type of adverse criticism of which we have recently seen 
not a little in print, and even in the House of Commons, perhaps 
what has been said will also be sufficient to suggest, to would-be 
public critics, the reflection that this particular subject is one 
which calls for considerable technical knowledge if anything 
beyond mere random and misleading statements are to be made. 

Now, no one can quarrel with a person for seriously and 
earnestly taking up a question of public welfare; and in this 
particular instance the question is one which every “ tax-payer ” 
has the right to investigate, to the best of his ability. in his 
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leisure moments. Naval officers appreciate this fact, and can 
only take exception (on very rare occasions) to the manner in 
which this right may be exercised, or to specific statements 
made publicly which may be inaccurate or unjust. Such in- 
accuracy or injustice would be of no importance at all, were it 
not for the effect upon the public mind which such statements, 
made broadcast, might have ; for, with all due respect to amateur 
critics, one cannot suppose that naval officers “ care a row of 
pins ” what they may think of them. But for the good opinion 
of the country at large, naval officers do, perhaps, care. The 
modern Navy is a completely different thing to the Navy of ten 
years ago, and it is nothing if not strenuous. It is almost safe 
to say, at the risk of again controverting the statement quoted 
above, that it is “sleeplessly vigilant”; and that, although 
naval officers are neither omniscient nor morally perfect, they 
are at least a very hard-working lot as a whole; so that the 
public may, in consequence, if not “ sleep soundly in its bed,” at 
least not stir very uneasily in its slumbers, as our critics would 
have it do, on account of negligence and indifference to duty in 
its first line of defence. 

Nowhere, perhaps, do the disparaging remarks which we have 
seen quoted fall more heavily, and less deservedly, than on the 
unfortunate Lieutenant (G). 

*“ Without better battle practice England cannot hope to hold 
her own . . .”—to give a last excerpt from the scathing criti- 
cism. “ The plea for publicity, as the secret of procuring good 
gunnery, is met by the old parrot cry as to the scaremongers 
and the ‘ welfare of the Naval Service,’ which is a euphemism 
for the interests of a delinquent.” (The italics are mine.) In this 
case by “ the delinquent” is apparently meant the officer upon 
whom the whole training and organisation for battle practice 
depends: an officer who works at high pressure and with great 
responsibility for his rank for nearly fifty weeks per annum; 
incidentally be it said, at a remuneration which is roughly that 
of a superior clerk. That he may justly be dubbed a delinquent 
and. a shirker of his responsibilities cannot be admitted. 

Let it not be imagined that the Gunnery Lieutenants take 
such diatribes to heart ; on the contrary, those with whom I have 
discussed one of these amazing compounds of ignorance and 
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wrath have been hugely amused, for the most part; but, lest 
the idea get abroad (in this country, I mean; across the North 
Sea, in quarters which such eritics tell us repeatedly are so well 
informed, their articles will doubtless be consigned to their 
proper place)—that the gunnery officer is such as he has been 
depicted, at least by inference, it is perhaps as well that some one 
should give the public an idea as to the trustworthiness of certain 
lay students of the science of naval gunnery. 

However, let us admit that at any rate they have the courage 
of their convictions ; and, whatever conclusions we may form as 
to their qualifications for their self-imposed task, we must not 
grudge them the tribute of admiration that is due to their pluck 
and assurance, in standing forth so manfully in the guise of the 
“* strong critic ” in our hour of need. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


THE official opening of the Panama Canal is fixed for January 1, 
1915, but it should be used as a trade-route long before that date, 
just as Transatlantic railways are when still in the hands of the 
construction department. It is, of course, a military canal, and 
will not be “ finished,’ technically speaking, until its chief 
purpose, the expeditious transportation of the whole or a large 
part of the United States Fleet with its transports, is possible 
without let or hindrance. For this purpose the whole waterway 
must be safe from obstruction, and the operating staff trained to 
“run” the canal with the precision of well-oiled machinery—just 
as, in point of fact, the Suez Canal or Canada’s system oi artificial 
waterways, auxiliary to her lake-and-river route, are operated from 
day to day. The Panama short-cut between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific will not be declared “‘ open” until it is finished in the 
military sense; hence the discrepancy in the dates assigned for 
its completion as a commercial highway. Unless obstacles arise 
that have not been foreseen by the engineers, the autumn of 1913 
should be a season of experimental operation, during which its 
value as an economic factor affecting the world’s commerce will 
become strikingly apparent, though it is unlikely that passenger 
ships will make much use of it. In 1914, however, it is probable 
that all the traffic which seeks the canal will be efficiently handled, 
though in many cases brief delays will be inevitable. 

Meanwhile the economic effects of the Canal’s c- npletion are 
being seriously considered in all parts of the Empire, especially in 
Canada and the West Indies, which are drawing closer together 
every year, one might almost say every day. In Canada, at any 
rate, nobody seems to be afraid that the United States Govern- 
ment will ignore the clause in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty (1901) 
with Great Brita, whereby the United States agreed that the 
Canal should be open on terms of entire equality to ships of all 
nations, whether merchant vessels or warships, during times of 
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hostilities as well as times of peace. If vessels under the American 
flag were allowed to use the canal without paying the tolls exacted 
from all other vessels, Canada could and would retaliate by 
discriminating against the American merchandise that passes 
through her canals on its way to and from the waters of the 
Atlantic. It may be objected that the United States Government 
could continue the argument ad hoc by withdrawing the bonding 
privilege, which the apologists of Cobdenism in the Mother 
Country seem to regard as an act of benevolence—something 
given ‘or nothing. In point of fact, the American railways would 
lose so much business by the withdrawal of this so-called “ privi- 
lege” that no such policy of cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s 
face would ever be carried into operation. 

Unquestionably Canada and other parts of the Empire will 
profit greatly by the reductions in steaming distances which will 
follow the opening of the Panama Canal as a conduit of sea-borne 
commerce. The fact that British Columbia (and a part, at all 
events, of the territory beyond that province) will be brought 
into touch with both sides of the Atlantic is perhaps the most 
important, as far as the Empire is concerned, of the inevitable 
results of the construction of the canal. For Vancouver and all 
other ports in British Columbia there will be a reduction of 
8400 miles to New York, about 7000 miles to Montreal, and 
6000 miles to Liverpool. The reduction to New Orleans will 
exceed that to New York. The sea-voyage from Yokohama to 
Montreal will be about 2700 miles less; that from Sydney to 
Montreal at least 2500 miles less, or 3000 miles if the call at 
Tahiti be avoided. All the British West Indies, no longer at the 
entrance to a maritime cul de sac, will be brought thousands of 
miles nearer to Canada’s Pacific Province. Generally speaking, 
the fact that the circumnavigation of the globe in the Northern 
Hemisphere (in which most of the “red circle” of the British 
Empire lies) will at last be possible means to Imperial commerce 
practically what the discovery of a practical “ North-West 
Passage’ would have meant. The United States becomes an 
island, and so does Canada. 

The people of British Columbia have not been slow to grasp 
the meaning for them of as drastic a revision of the world’s 
maritime trade-routes as that which was brought about by the 
building of the Suez Canal. The Vancouver Board of Trade has 
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been securing information as to the prospects for exports of 
Canadian grain and other products to European markets from 
that magnificent port wa the Panama Canal. I take the following 
details from United Empire, the journal of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, which, under Mr. Archibald Colquhoun’s editorship, is 
growing into a most valuable clearing-house for all those ideas 
which may be collectively defined as practicable Imperialism. 

The Board reports that, in the matter of grain, future rates 
from points in Saskatchewan and Alberta, west of Moose Jaw to 
Vancouver, should approximate to 9 cents per bushel as compared 
with 14 cents per bushel now in force, and that ocean rates from 
Vancouver to Liverpool, via the Panama Canal, should not 
exceed 20s. per long ton, or 13 cents per bushel (63d.), or a total 
charge of 22 cents (11d.) per bushel from the point of production 
to the consumer in Great Britain or the Continent. This compares 
with 25-26 cents (1s. 1d.) per bushel, the present rate on grain 
from the prairie provinces during the season of open navigation 
and with a rate of 36-37 cents (1s. 6d.) during the winter. Storage 
charges during winter on wheat amount to 5 cents (2}d.) per 
bushel or more when kept waiting for shipment. If shipped 
through Vancouver these charges would, it is hoped, disappear, 
as the port is open all the year round. Ocean charges from 
Vancouver to Liverpool, via the Suez Canal or around Cape Horn 
(a distance of 15,000 miles), for the last three years have been 
from 25s. to 30s. per long ton. By Panama the distance would 
be brought down to less than 9000 miles, and the added tonnage 
regularly making Vancouver a port of call, in addition to the 
tramp tonnage available, should reduce the water rates to the 
figure already mentioned. The completion to the coast by 
1914 of the Grand Trunk Pacific, Canadian Northern, and the 
practically new main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway (double 
tracked, with gradients equal to and in places better than those 
on the prairies) will, it is stated, give the same rail rates westbound 
for the same distances as the present eastbound rates, and, by 
equalising conditions, immensely improve the shipping prospects 
of the west coast. Delegates from the Vancouver Board of Trade 
are at present: holding conferences at Calgary and other points 
to discuss what Western Canada should do to prepare for the 
opening of the canal. 

It is obvious that the economic progress of British Columbia 
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will be vastly accelerated by these changes. The following 
passage from an address before the Royal Colonial Institute, 
by Dr. F. B. Vrooman, perhaps the most far-sighted student of 
the potentialities of Western Canada’s development, is an ad- 
mirable forecast : 


We can now consider Vancouver as an outlet towards Europe and the 
Atlantie coast for Alberta wheat. Even now, with the present excessive rates 
over the Rockies, wheat may be stopped in winter from Calgary to Liverpool 
more cheaply than by the all-rail route to St. John in New Brunswick. The 
winter rates to Liverpool are four-tenths of a cent per bushel in favour of 
Vancouver from Calgary. The eastern route is blocked by ice five months in 
the year. The British Columbian route is open twelve months in the year. 
The Panama Canal will give the decided advantage to Vancouver all the year 
round. From Calgary to the head of navigation on Lake Superior is 1260 miles. 
From Calgary to Vancouver is 644 miles. It is now generally believed in the West 
by the shipping people that Vancouver will be the port for the wheat of Alberta 
and West Saskatchewan which is destined for Europe and the Southern States. 

New markets will be found on the Atlantic for British Columbia lumber and 
paper. This new large demand will increase the price. But the saving of 
freight is an enormous item. The present freight-rates from Vancouver to 
Liverpool are sixteen dollars per 1000 feet. The canal will give British 
Columbia a rate of about eight dollars per 1000 feet. This difference per 1000 
will add to the value of British Columbia timber destined for Europe. But it is 
for more reasons than this that British Columbia is destined to be a vast 
Imperial industrial workshop. While her agricultural and horticultural possi- 
bilities are far beyond what is generally supposed, British Columbia is in natural 
resources and raw materials of industry one of the richest areas on the globe. 
But above all she is rich in mechanical power—water-power and coal, These 
are about to be opened up and developed. Their development soon will be 
beyond computation, for, roughly speaking, there is not an investment in British 
Columbia to-day which will not be directly increased in value by the new canal; 
but also much indirectly by the impetus given to development. This one thing 
—this canal, costing us nothing—-will double, quadruple and quintuple values 
out there in a few brief years, With easier access will come new trade, and new 
demands will create new products, and soon the innumerable water-powers of 
British Columbia will start the wheels of a thousand new industries. The 
illimitable resources of the province will be opened up, developed, and utilised 
at home or shipped abroad. The value of every town lot and of every acre of 
land of the 395,000 square miles of the province will be greatly enhanced ; 
town sites will be hewed out of the forests, and the forests themselves—every 
stick of wood of their 182,000,000 acres of forest and woodland—will be in- 
creased in value directly, by reason of cheaper shipping alone, to the extent of 
several dollars per 1000 feet; and in the items of lumber and wood-pulp alone 
the Panama Canal will make as a free gift to British Columbia considerably 
more than the United States is spending on the whole canal. 

The mines of British Columbia, which have already produced over £70,000,000, 
will leap forward with renewed prosperity. Her fisheries, which have produced 
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£21,000,000, will be more extensively developed and, let us hope, be made again 
a British asset-—since they are now wholly in the hands of the Japanese, who not 
only send their earnings home to Japan but are criminally wasteful in their 
methods. The coal deposits of the Province, which promise to be the most 
extensive in the world, will, with immense deposits of iron, be opened to the 
world’s markets. It is said that the coal-fields in one small district in the 
Kootenay are capable of yielding 10,000,000 tons of coal a year for over 7000 
years, and a new district has been discovered within a twelvemonth which the 
provincial mineralogist told me on Christmas Eve was the most important 
economic discovery ever made in British Columbia, where there are known to 
be 1000 square miles of the best anthracite and is probably the richest 
anthracite district in the New World west of Pennsylvania. 


Hitherto the growth of British Columbia (essentially the most 
* British” of the Western Provinces) has been slower than that 
of Canada’s demesnes between the Great Lakes and the Rockies. 
The building of the Panama Canal will equalise the rates of 
development of the two sections of Western Canada and so tend 
to check the political influence of the polyglot, half-assimilated, 
alien population which is massed in the great wheat-growing 
Province of Saskatchewan. We shall hear less and less of a 
rupture between East and West as the opinion of British Columbia, 
a country that looks towards the ocean and has correct ideas 
concerning the scope and intention of sea-power, gathers force 
with a more rapid increase in wealth and population. And pari 
passu Western Canada’s understanding of an Empire, which has 
been from first to last the creation of sea-borne commerce, will be 
rendered more complete and far-reaching. 

Probably the Little Englander, who affects to despise com- 
mercial ties as “‘ sordid bonds” and does not care to discuss the 
business details of Imperial statesmanship for obvious reasons, 
will resent the foregoing discussion of distances and freight-rates 
and other apparently prosaic matters, the poetical meaning of 
which is only visible to a Rudyard Kipling. That will be because 
he is guilty of the worst kind of snobbery—a contempt for the 
Imperial commerce by which he really gains his livelihood. 
Science, as the late Lord Kelvin once reminded us, is now mainly 
a matter of accurate measurements. Similarly, statesmanship, 
under the dispensation of modern necessities, becomes more and 
more a business man’s pursuit, involving as it does the nicest 
calculations of ways and means. There is no room now in 
Imperial politics for the nebulous vapourings of the semi-demi- 
Rousseaus of British Radicalism. E. B. O. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NAVY LEAGUE 
To the Editor of Tae Nationa Review 


BromscRovE, August 21, 1912. 


Sir,—The following statement of Mr. Alan Burgoyne, the chief spokesman of 
the Navy League, in my opinion constitutes this society a mere branch, and that 
a slavish branch, of the Liberal Association. It would be repudiated, I doubt 
not, by Sir Compton Rickett and the better informed and the more patriotic and 
independent of the Liberal Party itself. It was uttered a little before the 
evacuation of the Mediterranean by our battleships, and a few months after 
Admiral Mahan’s solemn warning that the loss of our influence in the Mediter- 
ranean “ will symbolise, if it does not at once accompany, the passing of the 
[British] Empire.” 

Mr. Alan Burgoyne differs from Admiral Mahan, and here is his statement : 
“T am glad to pay a tribute to the present administration for the manner 
in which they have maintained our naval strength."—Pall Mall Gazette, 
November 20, 1911. 

The proper reply to this outrageous statement is a comparison between the 
English and German naval strength in 1906, when the present administration 
came into power, and again in the present year. The following is such a 
comparison : 

Battleships. 1. In the spring of 1906, when the present Government came 
into power, we had 31 completed battleships not more than ten years launched 
to Germany’s 14. Now we have 27 to Germany’s 18. A superiority of 121 
per cent. has dwindled to one of 50 per cent. Is that maintaining our naval 
position ? 

Cruisers. 2. In the spring of 1906 we had 35 completed protected cruisers 
not more than ten years launched to Germany’s 20. Now we have 15 such 
vessels to Germany’s 20. <A superiority of 75 per cent. has been exchanged for 
an inferiority of 25 per cent. Is that maintaining our naval position ? 

Destroyers. 3. In the spring of 1906 we had 110 completed destroyers not 
launched more than ten years to Germany’s 43. We have now 104 such vessels 
to Germany’s 88; that is to say, a superiority of 132 per cent. has been exchanged 
for one of 18 per cent. Furthermore, in home waters we now have 67 fully 
commissioned destroyers to Germany’s 66. Finally, we have 48 destroyers 
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older than the oldest in the German Navy. Is that maintaining our naval 
strength ? 

Battleships in Full Commission. 4. At the beginning of 1906 we had 3 
battleships in full commission to Germany’s 15. We have now 27 to Germany’s 
19; that is to say, a superiority of 107 per cent. has been reduced to 42 per 
cent. In 1914 we are to have 33 battleships with full crews permanently on 
board to Germany’s 29—a superiority of less than 14 percent. Is that main- 
taining our naval position ? 

Mediterranean. 5. In the spring of 1906 we had 8 battleships in the 
Mediterranean—now we have none. Is that maintaining our naval position ? 

Armoured Ships Building. 6. On March 31, 1906, we were building 16 
armoured ships to Germany’s 8. At the present moment we are building 
13 (two of which are four months overdue) to Germany’s 10, the latter figure 
not including 2 ships of the current programme, which were ordered in April. 
Is that maintaining our naval position ? 

Armoured Ships Launched. 7. In the 64 years immediately preceding the 
present Government’s accession to power we launched 54 armoured ships to 
Germany's 20. In the subsequent 64 years we have launched 30 to Germany’s 
22, and in the last 44 years (1908 onwards) only 18 to 18. Is that maintaining 
our naval superiority ? 

Authority. The figures for 1906 are taken from the Official Return of 
Fleets for that year. Those for 1912 are based upon the 1912 Keturn, and 
brought up to date. 

I think that this comparison shows that the country is already in some 
danger from the German menace, and that, in view of Mr. Alan Burgoyne’s 
statement, the Navy League is distinctly adding to the danger. How? By 
deceiving John Bull, who is too lazy and self-satisfied to conceive of the loss of 
his Empire and of his very country becoming a “conscript appanage to a 
stronger Power.” 

For myself I cannot doubt that, differing as he does from the Unionist 
Party on the most vital question of the day, Mr, Alan Burgoyne should cross 
the floor of the House and unite himself definitely with the Liberals. He 
would then be a strength to the Government, as he has become a weakness to 
the Opposition. 

Your obedient servant, 


J. T. MippLEemMorE 


